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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


be issue of their Reports on Wednesday by the 
Expert Committees on Reparations is the 1 


estimated it some months ago at £200,000,000. 
increase is partly due to the profits on the sale of p 


be recalled by normal methods—drawn back gradu 
by the recovery of German commerce. 
* * * * 


to build any constructive scheme “except on a | 


of good faith,” and they rely on all parties 


true. It is worth while for every country that w 


about small advantages this way or that. Early in 





1 - . ° e 
‘eport the Dawes Committee shows that there is no 


two 
most 


important event in foreign politics that has happened 
for many months. The Committee presided over by 
General Dawes was, of course, the more important of 
the two, as it was charged with drawing up a scheme for 
putting Germany into a position to pay. Mr. McKenna’s 
Committee were instructed to estimate the amount of 
German wealth outside Germany and they put it at 
£337,500,000. It will be remembered that Mr. McKenna 


The 


aper 


money. Unfortunately Mr. McKenna sees no way of 
forcing any of this wealth back to Germany. It must 


1ally 


The Dawes Committee points out that it is useless 


Asis 
to 


carry out the scheme on such a basis. That is perfectly 


ants 


peace to try to help the scheme instead of disputing 


the 
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possible method of balancing the German Budget “either 
temporarily or permanently under the existing conditions.” 
The scheme is therefore also based on the assumption that 
the fiscal and economic unity of the Reich will be restored 
—in other words, that the French economic control of 
the Ruhr will cease. 

x ** * * 

As though to make that point plain, the Committee 
goes on to make the further assumption that “* German 
economic activity will be unhampered by any form of 
control organization other than that provided for in the 
scheme.” All existing measures hampering such activity, 
it is laid down, are consequently to be withdrawn as oon 
as Germany has taken positive steps such as settirg up 
the machinery by which the assigned revenues will 
flow through Allied control. That is obviously a repudia- 
tion of M. Poincaré’s policy. The scheme itself provides 
for establishing a Bank of Issue which would be an 
entirely new Bank or would at least be a complete 
reorganization of the Reichsbank. The new or reformed 
Bank will alone be authorized to issue notes for 50 years, 
the notes to be stabilized in relation to gold. The Bank 
will have a German president and a German managing 
board, but there will be also a general board, which will 
consist of seven Germans and seven foreigners. 

‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 

The Committee draws a sharp distinction between 
Germany’s tax-paying power and her capacity to make 
external payments, and remarks that failure to recognize 
this distinction has been “the most fruitful source of 


| difficulty.” It is recommended that the schedule of 


German reparation payments should provide for 50 
million pounds in 1924-25, rising to125 millionsin the year 
1928-29. Afterwards 125 millions will be the normal 
annual payment. It is satisfactory that a _ definite 
annual amount has been decided upon, which will 
enable the German nation to know where it stands, 
We are sorry, however, that the Committee recom- 
mends further that when the normal annual payment 
of 125 millions has been reached, an additional sum should 
be paid computed upon the index of prosperity. The 
principle of “‘ the harder you work, the more you shall 
pay” is bad in itself, though we gladly admit that in 
this case it applies not to the main payment but only to 
a kind of super-tax. It isto be noted throughout, however, 
that the Committee has not regarded the total amount 
of reparation to be paid by Germany or the time within 
which it is to be paid as coming within the terms of 
reference to the Committee. Thus the last figure fixed 
for reparations by the Allies—£6,600,000—presumably 
stands. It will be for the Allies to exercise wisdom in 
giving Germany inducements to pay willingly and quickly. 
* * * * 

As regards the nature of control, the experts propose 
that the German railways shall be converted into a com- 
pany withacapital of £750,000,000. Half of the managing 
board will be nominated by trustees under the Reparation 
Commission. It is proposed that the Reich shail provide 
debentures of industrial concerns to the value of 
£250,000,000, interest at 5 per cent. to be administered 
by the Reparation Commission’s trustees. The revenues 
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from tobacco, aleohol, sugar, beer and customs shall 
constitute the controlled taxes. A Transfer Committee 
will be appointed to apply the balances deposited in the 
Bank of Issue to the payment of reparations in such a 
way as to prevent serious disturbance of the foreign 
Exchanges. The experts do not hesitate to reject any 
system “which would involve directly or indirectly 
the general control of German revenues and expen- 
diture.” An essential part of the scheme the 
issue by Germany of a foreign loan of £40,000,000 


is 


in the first year. Finally, the Committee  con- 
veys a grave warning to Germany. It declares 


that if the scheme is accepted it will lead to lasting 
peace. “Its rejection by the German Government 
means the deliberate choice of economic demoralization.” 
The same warning, of course, applics to France and 
ourselves. 

* “ * * 

The result of the Italian elections is that in the Chamber 
there will be together 374 Fascisti, 65 Socialists and 
Communists, 40 Giolittian Democrats, 17 Social Demo- 
39 “other parties.” The total number of 
members is 535. The Fascists got just under two-thirds 
of the votes cast, and have obtained just over two- 
thirds of the representation. 
under which the elections took place has not worked out 
in essentials at all unfairly. It will be recalled that the 
whole of Italy is regarded as one huge constituency, to 
which each party submitted a complete list of candidates. 
Thus the voting was not primarily for individuals, but 
for the Fascist or Democrat or Socialist list. The advan- 
tage of this provision is, of course, that it eliminates, or 
is intended to climinate, local jobbery. The second 
important provision is that any party which secures more 
votes than any other single party is automatically entitled 
to two-thirds of the seats in the Chamber, while the 
remaining one-third is divided amongst the other parties 
proportionately to the number of votes cast for them.’ 
The immediate object of this scheme was, of course, to 
keep the Fascisti in power, but we need not discount 
entirely its avowed object—that of providing Italy with 
a strong government of no matter what complexion. 

* * * * 

It is really an elaborate scheme of “ Unproportional 
Representation,” and as such it seems to have considerable 
merit. 
constituencies such as our own might be extremely unfair 
to such a movement as that of the Fascisti, or any similar 
movement. There might be, perhaps, 25 per cent. of 
Fascisti or Socialists, or what you will, which per- 
centage might be, if there were a considerable number of 
other parties, a larger percentage of the electorate than 
that adhering to any other single party. 
system of local constituencies they might conecivably 
fail to secure any representation at all; while if, as in 
Italy to-day, the whole country votes together, they 
might become the largest single party. At any rate, it is 
impossible summarily to dismiss the Italian system as a 
fake. After all, the object of the whole business is to 
provide a reasonable and efficient government. If, as 
seems just possible, the Fascist law does that for Italy, 
no theorctical objections will seriously prejudice it. 

+* * cog * 


crats, and 


Last Sunday Baron Matsui made an important slate- 
to the Times correspondent on the Japancse 
It goes far to sub- 


ment 
attitude to the Singapore scheme. 


Hence the curious system | 


After all, any system with local single-member | 











Yet under the | 


stantiate the view we have all along held, that whatever | 


polite assurances might be made to the contrary, Japan 
must and would regard the building of a great base at 
Singapore as primarily directed against herself. Baron 
Matsui said : 


“We are glad that the British Government has decided not te 


| it would give us. They have never examined the quest 


Sco 
create a great naval base at Singapore. We eee 
such a base would not be designed in hostility Ps 
not a potential enemy of Great Britain and as the ot Wee 
Eastern naval Power, the construction would be n aan iS RO of] 
cause among some of us a feeling of regret and dis en wou 
Our membership in the League of Nations, oy Teint 
Naval Agreement, the Four Power Treaty, and eal Bape. Cefinit 
we have in common with Great Britain are hi ae 
Moreover, there is no issue on which our nations disar 

far as can be seen into the future, no serious qu siien 
arise between us. It is incorrect to suppose that we : be me 
ing auxiliary ships on a scale that would create rivaley oy 
Powers. We are more than content with the Naval Wd te 
We intend to adhere to the spirit as well as to the 
treaty and hope it will be repeatedly renewed an 
nitely to form a bond of understanding among t] 
insuring peace upon the seas.” 


of Course, a. 
» but, ees 


ASSOClatio» 
ghly regarded hy 


40d, a: 


Agreemen: 
lett, T of the 


1 continue indes 


1€ naval Power 
x * * * 

The abandonment of the scheme will unquest 
allow Japan to slacken her own naval construct 
which she naturally will be glad to do. If w had 
ceeded with the construction of the base, she ok 
unquestionably have increased and expedited her ~ 
programme. Thus the relative strengths would | 
about the same, whether we had or had not construct 
Singapore. Advocates the have alway: 
concentrated on the increase of naval strength whj 


ionabi 


of scheme 


whether there would be any relative increase compan 
to the other fleets in the Pacific, which is, after all. 4 
more important question. 
oS tk > rk 
There has never been a more confused or mo) 

satisfactory Labour situation than the one whic 
threatening to lead to a national lock-out in the shi 
yards. We do not pretend to understand, stil] less ; 
judge, of the merits and demerits of 
various parties in the dispute. Roughly the positi 
seems to be that the employers feel that they canne 
tolerate any longer the unofficial strike which has be 
going on for some six weeks at Southampton, and hay 
bluntly told the Executive Committee of the Federatio 
of Engineering and Shipbuilding trades that unless 
enforces discipline on its members and makes them abi 
by the principle of collective bargaining, they canno! 
carry on. The Unions themselves are at last making « 
vigorous effort to enforce their authority. On Wednesda 


the cases of th 


they ordered the men back to work and the employer 


postponed the national lock-out for another twenty 


four hours. 
* * * * 


In the House of Commons on Friday, April 4th, t! 


second reading of the Guardianship of Infants Bill wa 
The Bill provides that 


varried without a division. 
the mother of every legitimate child shall be the guardia 
jointly with the father for all purposes, and shail hay 
equal authority, rights and responsibilities. 
that the obligation for maintenance and education w 
fall as much upon the mother as upon the father. Ms 
Wintringham spoke powerfully in favour of the bi 
and was supported by the Duchess of Atholl, Lad 
Terrington, Mrs. Philipson and Miss 
R. J. Davies, Under-Secretary to the 
expressed the general approval of the 
He pointed out, however, that there were words in t! 
Bill which would have to be eliminated, and the Gover 
ment thought that the best course would be for thet 


Home Office 


to introduce a Bill in the House of Lords as soon & 
possible after Easter. This, in fact, they promis 
to do. 

K * * * 


While expressing our thorough agreement with | 


principle of the Bill, we must point out that there me 


be a danger. Im a letter to the Times, Mr. Claud Mui 


has shown that when the responsibility for the reg 
tration of births rested jointly upon the father and U 


This means 
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er er, the law was often disregarded with impunity. 
wh ~ cach side put the blame upon the other in the case 
" 


fa failure to register, it was generally found impossible 

a ’ . ° ° . . 

: nvict either. In a Bill which is animated entirely 
co “ ‘ 

° desire for the welfare of children there may 


a sincere di . : , 
ty avoiding this danger, but it certainly 


be some WAY of . 
ought not to be forgotten. 
* * * * 

We tell in our I ading columns the whole lamentable 
sory of the Government’s handling of their Rents Bill 
and their subsequent defeat. The solution which Mr. 
MacDonald has found to bring him out of the impasse 
that resulted on Tuesday, when the Government s Bill 
had been thrown out and no one seemed to know either 
the intentions or the desires of the Government, is to 
take up Mr. EK. D. Simon’s Bill. This has now passed 
its second reading. The Government, however, intend 
to amend it considerably in the Committee stage, and it 
is still by no means certain that they will carry the House 
withthem. All parties are agreed that some modification 
of the 1923 Rents Bill is necessary, and we trust that the 
House will thrash out an appropriate measure and place 
it on the Statute Book as quickly as possible. But an 
immense amount of parliamentary time has been wasted 
on what is, after all, not a measure of the first importance, 
and for this we must blame the Government. 


* * ok * 


In the House of Commons on Tuesday Mr. Shaw, the 
Minister of Labour, moved the second reading of the 
Unemployment Insurance (No. 3) Bill. It substitutes a 
maximum period of 41 weeks of benefit for the 26 weeks 
preseribed by the Act of 1923. Like the Unemployment 
Insurance (No. 2) Bill, which is also before Parliament, 


the Unemployment Fund. It is proposed to increase the 
weekly rates by 20 per cent. in the case of men and 


existing allowance of 1s. a week in respect of each child. 

t is also proposed that boys and girls between the ages 
of 14 and 16 shall be insured on becoming employed in 
insured trades. Mr. Shaw estimated that the extra 
payments to be made under No. 3 Bill before next October 
will amount to about £2,250,000. No. 2 Bill will involve 
much larger amounts. 

* * * * 

As Mr. Shaw explained, No. 3 Bill is intended only to 

wer the period which is likely to clapse before the larger 
measure can be passed. It seems that if the Bill is not 
carried at least 100,000 persons will fall out of benefit in 
the week following April 16th, and within three weeks a 
quarter of a million of the unemployed would be receiving 
no benefit. The Bill received a second reading and was 
referred to a committee of the whole House. Fortunately, 
the state of the Unemployment Fund has considerably 
improved as the result of the reduction in the numbers 
of the unemployed. A year ago, according to figures 
given in the Times, the Fund was insolvent to the extent 
of £17,000,000. This debit balance has since been reduced 
by £7,000,000. For final solvency we must look to a 
progressive improvement in the state of trade. 


* * + “ 


The question of Waterloo Bridge came before the 
London County Council on Tuesday, when it was agreed 
to accept the proposal of the Improvements Committee. 
The Committee had asked for a vote on account of 
£1,000,000 to reconstruct and widen the bridge and to 
build a temporary bridge to carry the traffic meanwhile. 
Mr. Meinertzhagen, the Chairman of the Committee, 


stated that the amount by which the bridge should be 
It was impossible 


widened had not yet been decided. 





25 per cent. in the case of women, and to double the | 





| Polities, 


| of offering 
| Mrs. E. F. Wise declared that 


to disregard the report of the engineers, which was to 
the effect that the only permanent solution was to rebuild 
the foundations. To take the bridge down and re-erect 
it would be found the cheapest way in the end. Sir 
Howell Williams spoke in favour of under-pinning Water- 
loo Bridge and building an entirely new permanent bridge 
near by. In answer to this, it was pointed out that a 
new bridge at Temple Station, for instance, would mean 
the acquisition of much property, and that would require 
an Act of Parliament. The question of a new bridge 
was, in fact, distinct from the problem of dealing with 


Waterloo Bridge. In the end Sir Howell Williams 
withdrew his amendment, and the recommendations 


of the Improvements Committee were carried. 
HK * * * 


A remarkable discussion on the moral aspects of birth 
control, which was very significant of the movement of 
thought, took place at the conference on Christian 
Economics and Citizenship at Birmingham 
on Tuesday. A report which submitted to the 
conference by a Commission of Investigation, showed 
that the members were divided on the subjects of both 
birth control and divoree. A_ resolution moved 
urging the Churches, either generally or unitedly, to 
investigate the matter of birth control with the intention 
“* definite guidance to perplexed consciences.” 
if instruction on birth 


was 


was 


| control was often given in the wrong way by the wrong 


| The subsequent discussion showed that the rea 


: : | was between contraception and abstention. 
it will appreciably increase the benefits payable out of | 


people it was the fault of the Churches, which, as Professor 
Lofthouse had already remarked, had been “ content 
to judge, forbid and hold up hands in pious horror.” 
issue 
We hope 
that members of the C.O.P.E.C. will what Lord 
Dawson has said with singular good sense and in noble 
o> o> 


read 


| language on this subject. 


| most debased lettering, 





* * * % 


We cannot find, within the limits of journalistic 
convention, words strong enough to record our agree- 
ment with the widespread and growing public protest at 
the action of the British Empire Exhibition authorities 
in disfiguring the magnificent facade of the Stadium 
with hideous and glaring advertisements. It 
almost inconceivable that a body of men who have 
had the vision and the practical ability to plan and 
erect the many fine and stately buildings of the 
Exhibition and in particular have commissioned Mr. 
Maxwell Ayrton’s superb stadium—surely one of the 
finest ferro-concrete buildings in existence—should have 
allowed the Stadium to be horribly disfigured by these 
huge strips of yellow and red paper, covered by the 
which are now stuck right 
along the once clear and steely skyline. Such an instance 
of spoiling the ship for a ha’porth of tar must be, even 
in England, almost unparalleled. Obviously the matter 
can never have come before the proper authority, and we 
vannot but believe that now that public attention has 
been called to it the offending placards will be removed. 
To those who have not yet been to Wembley it may 
seem a small matter, but when they realize the exact 
position that these advertisements occupy they will 
see that if they are not removed they will do more to 
spoil the whole enterprise than any single disfigurement 
that could be imagined. 


seems 


* * * * 


Bank Rate, 4 per cent., changed from 8 per cent. July 5, 
1923; 5 per cent. War Loan was on Thursday, 102% ; 


Thursday week, 102%; a year ago, 102{é. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 





THE SETTLEMENT ABROAD AND A 
POLITICAL TRUCE AT HOME. 


YHE Reports of the Expert Committees, upon which 
we all hope a stable European settlement will be 
founded, have been presented. They are complicated, 
and will require much discussion. We have analyzed 
them in our “ News of the Week,” and here we want only 
to make an earnest appeal for co-operation with the 
Government during what is bound to be a very difficult 
and anxious period of negotiation. The German people 
are inclined to take up the attitude of a man 





who says: “It seems that there is nothing for it | 


but to defend myself by foree. So I am going to 
make myself ready.” French policy has driven Germany 
to this. In fact, the very condition which makes for 
French insecurity has been achieved by M. Poincarc’s 
Policy of Security. Even if the French, however, 
recognize the causes of the danger, they would be less 
than French if they did not cry out for measures of force 
superior both in quality and in kind to those cf Germany. 
There are evidently all the materials for a time of real 
tension and danger. 

As for the British Government, they have lost during 


| or even silent galleries. And if the parties as a whole 





the past weck a considerable part of the prestige which | 
_ partly owing to loss of prestige and partly because the split 


they had accumulated and of the good will which they 
had been building up. There is in this fact another 
distinct danger because France will be under a strong 
temptation to think that she can disregard so shaky a 
Government, who have not even a nominal majority to 
govern with. 

In these circumstances we are more than ever confirmed 
in our opinion that it is the duty of British politicians 
of all parties to prove to the whole world that in foreign 
policy Mr. MacDonald represents them all. We take it 
to be a fact that Mr. MacDonald, as regards the questions 
of reparations and the Ruhr does represent us all—or 
very nearly all. In all his statements he has reproduced 
the policy, not only in spirit but in letter, of Mr. Baldwin. 
It is a policy of reconciliation and peace; a policy of 
holding out the helping hand and of refusing to make new 
wounds or open old ones. It is most important from 
every point of view that this policy of rehabilitating 
Europe should succeed. It is essential for our trade ; 
it is essential for the future of Europe; and we are 
certain that if Great Britain does not take the lead, 
Europe will go from bad to worse. 

How can we secure a fair field for this great and in- 
dispensable policy ? Only in one way. Mr. MacDonald 
must be armed with authority. It must be made im- 
possible for either resentful Germans or agitated French- 
men to say: ‘* We need no longer pay any attention 
to Great Britain. The so-called Socialist Government is 
tottering. Look how it blunders from day to day. It 
would be ridiculous for us to be bluffed into what we 
do not like. In a few weeks or a month the present 
British Government will not exist. Evidently it repre- 
sents nobody but itself.” The right course, in our 
judgment, would be for Mr. Baldwin and Mr. Asquith 
to declare explicitly that when the Prime Minister goes 
abroad for the new Peace Conference, they will resort to 
no kind of political provocation at home such as would 
weaken the Government in the eyes of foreign countries. 
Naturally the bargain must have two sides to it. The 
Labour Government must, for their part, promise that 
they will not only take but will give. They must give 
a pledge that during the Prime Minister’s absence they 
will not introduce any controversial proposals. Such 





promises by Mr. Baldwin and Mr. Asquith wou , 
course, be fully honoured, and it would rest ‘ae 
Government to be equally scrupulous in honouring ¢} r 
own word. as 
It may be objected that such arrangements are general} 
upset by force of circumstance. There would he Lal 
Members, for instance, who would force the pace, feeling 
that the very existence of the foreign crisis gaye thee 
their opportunity, since a change of Government w a 
the time being impossible. Similarly, on the Opposition 
side there would be extreme Unionist skirmishers me 
uncontrollable Liberal free-lances who would procure : 
clash of arms that would rapidly get out of hand in spite 
of all the good intentions of the leaders. No doubt that 
is a danger, but we think it is enormously overrated, 


Clowns do not customarily play with much spirit to empty 
t 


Vv 


and the Press as a whole supported a truce, a truce ¢} 
would be. 


dere 


THE LABOUR SPLIT AND THE 
POLITICAL SITUATION, 
From Our PourricaL CorreEsSPONDENT. 
M INISTERS have decided not to treat the adyery 
+ i vote on the Rent Restrictions Bill as a matter ¢ 
confidence. But the position of the Government has he 
substantially weakened as a result of Monday’s defeat, 


in the ranks of the Socialists has become even wider, 
The history of this Bill is an astonishing one, and 

deserves a brief recapitulation. On Wednesday of last 

week the Bill came up for second reading. The first 


| Clause provided for the prevention of evictions for failur 


to pay rent where such failure was due to unemployment. 
This clause was vague and badly drafted, and it was 
generally condemned as throwing a heavy burden {i 
the maintenance of the unemployed on one section of 
the community. In the evening the Government offered 
an amendment, to place the burden on public funds, 
but this was ruled out of order, and the Opposition 
demanded the withdrawal of the offending clause. Only 
Mr. Pringle’s loquacity staved off a Socialist defeat 
On Friday of last week Mr. Clynes said the Government 
proyosed to make the rent-relief a charge on local rates 
but withdrew from this position and talked vaguely 
about the reimbursement of the local authorities by th 
State, after a violent attack by Mr. Kirkwood. 0 
Monday the Government proposed as an amendment ti 
clause 1 that no eviction order should be issued unti 
the tenant had had a reasonable opportunity of applying 
to the local Poor Law authority for relief, and thi 
authority had had an opportunity of considering such 
application. This amendment merely added to th 
general confusion. It made no provision either that th 
local authorities should grant relicf or that the Courts 
should act in any particular manner; nor was ther 
any indication whether the relief was to be a local ora 
national charge. ‘I have not the remotest idea what 
the proposals of the Government are. . . . The ament- 
ment is meaningless, impracticable, and_ worthless, 
said Mr. Asquith. And the result was that the Bill was 
thrown out. 

As an example of sheer Parliamentary ineptitude this 
episode of the Rent Restrictions Bill must be withoul 
parallel in recent years. What the Government, in fat! 
tried to do was to throw a hastily-drafted and slipshod 
Bill at the House of Commons, and ask members ! 
turn it into a reasonable and workmanlike meas 
in order to meet an admittedly grave emergency. * 
the same time, information as to the actual number © 
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in Glasgow and elsewhere was deliberately 
withheld. This le dtoa curicus atmosphere of suspicion, 
and the House was plainly doubtful of the sincerity and 
tforwardness of the Government, a fact which 
probably contributed in no small measure to the subse- 
quent débdcle. Members were enraged by the exhibition 
f futility on the part of the Treasury Bench, which, 
especially on matter of housing, was certainly not in 
secordance with the much-vaunted “ scientific concep- 
tions ” of the Labour Party. Mr. Wh vatley spoke well. 
He always does. But he kept well clear of clause 1. 
Mr. Clynes did not appear to be able to grasp the fact 
that he could not amend the clause as he proposed on 
Wednesday of last week without withdrawing it, though 
this was explained to him over and over again. Finally, 
ihe Prime Minister never appeared to so little advantage 
. did on Monday. When he declared that “ it had 
never been the intention of the Government that the cost 
of relief to unemployed tenants should fall on the land- 
lord,” and that the Government had “ never intended 
such a call on public funds as would make a money 
resolution necessary,” there was a gasp of incredulity. 
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Lewis Carroll himself could not have made the confusion 


more absolute. No wonder Mr. Baldwin talked about 
“tenebrosity,” and Mr. Asquith referred to the mental 
condition of the Treasury Bench as one of “ inspissated 
gloom ” f 

The general political situation becomes daily more 
interesting. ‘The Socialist Left, headed by Mr. Wheatley 
and his Clyde henchmen, are anxious for a dissolution 
immediately after the Budget. They argue that the 
Goverument have achieved something by thcir “‘ gestures ” 


further without a clear majority, except harm to them- 
selves. If there are going to be further efforts on the 
lines of the Rent Restrictions Bill, they are probably 
richt. A certain section of the Cabinet, of whom, it is 
said, Mr. Thomas is one, is in favour of remaining in 
oftice for some time, at least until the end of the year. 
The Prime Minister is presumably neutral. He must 
realize that there are many chickens at large that must, 


Scotland, and those of Sir Robert Horne, have done much 
good, especially the proposed adoption by the Conserva- 
tive Party of the principle of “ Ail-in” Insurance. It 
is conceivable that there will be a considerable reinforee- 
ment of the Conservatives by certain Liberals— perhaps 
even by Mr. Churchill. But if they come, they will come 
on Conservative terms, and act as the Left Wing of the 
Conservative Party. There will be no Party. 

Two or three facts emerge. One is that the three- 
party system is a failure. Another, that the next battle 
will be between the Conservatives and the Socialists, 
in which the Liberal Party will almost inevitably be 
extinguished. And a third, that the split in the Socialist 
ranks will probably cause a General Election 
than many of us anticipate. 


* Centre ”’ 


sooner 


EUROPE. 
I am the King 


DEMOCRACY ON TRIAL IN 
“No, they cannot touch me for coining ; 
himself.” 
—Kine Lear (Act IV., se. vi.). 


BY the end of May the suffrages of millions of men 
and women in the distressful Continent of Europe 


| will have been cast in an effort to decide their own and 


i have already taken place. 


fate. In Italy the elections 
In Germany the date of the 


their different countries’ 


| poll is to be the 4th of May, in France on the last Sunday 


| important events of the year. 


In theory thcse elections will be by far the most 
In Germany and France, 


in May. 


| the forms, at any rate, of Democracy are completely 


Vou Populi, Vor Det. What the people 


established. 


;, S | decide in these two months must be carried out by their 
in international affsirs, but that they can do nothing | 


sooner or later, come home to roost—the housing chicken | 
"ay . . | 
for instance, not to mention the Ruhr chicken and the 


Russian chicken. He may wish to appeal to the country 
before they reach their perches. It is possible, too, that 
he may wish to make certain changes in the personnel 
of the Government. Mr. William Graham, Mr. Ammon 
and Mr. Hodges have done well. The same cannot be 
said of several other Ministers. Mr. Clynes, for instance, 
has had a difficult task, but he could hardly have per- 
formed it with less ability. On the other hand, he 
is alive to the immense advantage and prestige that would 
accrue to the Socialists were he to settle the twin problems 
of Reparations and Russia. And there is just a chance 
that he might pull it off. The issue will probably be 
decided within the next week or two. 

The Liberal Party is split in every direction. 
Rent Restrictions Bill, for instance, about 80 Liberals 
abstained from voting altogether, whilst 40 voted with 
the Government and 20 against. Mr. Asquith has lost 
his hold on the party and seldom appears. The contor- 


tions of Sir John Simon and Mr. Pringle worry the Liberal | 


back-benchers, who become uneasy when asked to vote 
for what they have spoken against and vice versa more 
than once a day. 
“8 perhaps he is already looking beyond the Liberal 
arty. 


Only Mr. Lloyd George seems happy. 


The Conservatives are doing well—in fact, best. Since 
Mr. Churchill’s defeat, and, incidentally, the defeat of 
Lord Beaverbrook, Mr. Baldwin’s prestige has steadily 
risen, and his position is secure. His recent speeches in 


| safe for Democracy.” 


| endeavour, the prelude to Utopia. 


On the | 





representatives during the next half decade. 

In Italy, it is true, Signor Mussolini has widely and 
repeatedly repudiated the theory of Democracy. But 
even he has resorted to an election. He has instituted an 
electoral law to suit himself, but even under it the l’ascisi 
Party must obtain more votes than any other single party, 
in order to get a majority in the Chamber. This it has 
done, and, if it is true that there has been little intimida- 
tion, it cannot in future be said that the Fascist réginie 
is not in accordance with the wishes of the majority of 
the Italian people. Thus in Europe the people rule. 

President Wilson thought it worth while to plunge his 
people into the Great War in order “ to make the world 
If he meant by that phrase the 
elimination of such autocracies as Germany, Russia 
and Austria, he achieved his object. There is now no 
State in the world of first-class importance, except perhaps 
Japan, that does not possess democratic institutions. 
To many ardent spirits of last century such a result 
must have seemed the great essential goal of human 
But to-day Utopia 
still seems the monopoly of Mr. H. G. Wells, and we are 
more apt to look back sadly at the stability of the past 
than proudly at the institutions of the present. But 
at any rate, Democracy has done one thing for us— 
it has cleared the issue ; it has taken away the scapegoats. 
Whenever anything went particularly wrong, there used 
always to be some notorious autocrat on whom the 
catastrophe could be blamed—some convenient Tsar or 
Kaiser to whose diabolical machinations the misfortunes 
of mankind were wholly attributed. Gone are the Tsars 
and the Kaisers, but the misfortunes remain; to-day 
we are face to face with the hard facts that folly and vice 
are no monopoly of princes but are rather the incorrigible 
attributes of half-educated, quarter-evolved mankind. 
No consoling demagogue can now rise up and tells us 
that all would be well if only we could achieve “* Freedom.” 
From the verdict of the people there is no appeal. If 
Democracy fails us we have no resource, we can find no 
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counterfeit authority to pull down. Like Lear, Demo- 
cracy may come in “ fantastically dressed with wild 
flowers,” but we cannot “touch it for coining.” It is 
the King himself. 

And according to the prophets there seems only toc 
much chance that the Democracy which will declare 
itself this spring will be indeed “ fantastically dressed ” 
in all the weeds of hatred, suspicicn and despair. But 
prophets are notoriously ill-informed people, and so w« 
may hope for something a little less desperate than they 
foresee. Certainly, the result of the Italian polls, though 
they are the ‘icast important of the three elections, is by 
no means unfavourable to the recovery of Europe. 
Although the Opposition parties did better in Lombardy 
than was expected, the central fact of the election was 
that the Fascisti obtained 66 per cent. of the votes cast. 
Thus we, in a country governed by an Administration 
which at the last election obtained 31 per cent. of the 
votes cast, can hardly say that the Italian Government 
is unrepresentative, That the Fascista régime should b« 
reinforced is, on the whole, an excellent thing for Europe. 
We may not like Signor Mussolini’s attitude or his methods. 
but it would be idle to deny that his Government, in s« 
far as it has influence, is on balance a factor of stability 
and even of enlightenment in Europe. 

The next election to take place will be in Germany. 
There are at present seven parties in Germany. Reading. 
like a photograph, from left to right, they are: 1, The 
Communists. This is essentially a pro-Russia party. 
financed and autocratically directed by the Russian 
Embassy. 2, The Social Democrats. They are the largest 
single party at present in the State. Last summer they 
held Ministerial positions in the Government, and thei 
votes have always been essential to any Government 
in power. Their cconomie views are largely doctrinairc 
Marxism and their political ability is low. 38, The 
Democrats, a small, intelligent party, which represents th« 
left wing of the old National Liberals, who, after the Wa: 
split into halves, the first going to the left of the Centre 
party and forming the Democrats, and the other going 
to the right of the Centre and forming the Populists. 
4, The Centrists, the Catholic party, inflexible in ideas. 
unchanging in numerical strength and opportunist in 
policy. 5, The Populists, historically, as we have scen, 
the right wing of the old National Liberals, actually the 
representatives of the heavy industrialists. The party 
of Stinnes and Stresemann. 6, The Nationalists, the 
unchanging representatives of Bismarckian Germany. 
7, The German People’s party, whose programme and 
position may be gauged by the single fact that they split 
off from the Nationalists for no other reason than that 
the latter in their title used a word of Latin origin. At 
present, numerically, the centre of gravity in Germany 
lies somewhere between the Social Democrats and the 
Centrists. Actually power is considerably to the right 
of this, probably between the Populists and the Centrists. 
But, at any rate, it is broadly true to say that the moderate 
parties are in power. 

Unfortunately, there is grave danger that this will not 
be true after the coming elections. Nearly everyone in 
Germany seems to think that public opinion is swinging 
outwards, as it were, from the centre towards the two 
extremes. All signs, including provincial elections, point 
to the fact that the Communists and the German 
People’s parties will be the chief gainers at the polls 
and that they will be in the relation of, German People’s 
party 60 per cent., Communists 40 per cent. The chief 
losers will be the Social Democrats and the Democrats. At 
present the Social Democrats hold some 160 out of the 
400 odd seats in the Reichstag. Their own leaders in 


private admit that they think they will be lucky if they 





7 —, 
retain 100. Unfortunately the Social Democrats, though 
often futile and almost always ill-led, are one of two 
parties in Germany which seem willing to CO-operate 
actively with the rest of the world. The Democrats 
who form the other enlightened party (from which many 
of the Ministers in the Marx Government were drawn) 
are likely to fare even worse than the Social Democrats, 
Thus, according to many close observers, the outlook is 
almost completely black. However, if the most recent 
reports can be taken into consideration, there seems to be 
a slight reaction going on. The moderate parties aye 
taking heart to a certain extent in the expectation of the 
Dawes Report ; indeed, if the experts are able to present 
their Report within the next few days, if it is of a character 
that obviously gives Germany a chance of recovery, 
and if it is well received in the Allied capitals, there may 
yet be a faint chance of stopping the destructive tides 
of reaction, and of Communism, in Germany. 

But one person obviously does not take an optimistic 
view of the German elections, and that is M. Poincaré, 
Otherwise he would not have fixed the French elections 
to follow them immediately—just when the full impact 
of any Nationalist victory in Germany on French public 
opinion would make itself most felt. From this manoeuvre 
and from the formation of his new Government it js 
obvious that M. Poincaré although by no means despairing 
of his cause in France, is decidedly anxious. The heaven- 
sent defeat by which the Senate gave him the oppor. 
tunity of forming a new Ministry was used to introduce 
several “‘ elements of the Left” such as M. Henri de 
Jouvenel and M. Loucheur. Thus the old firm of 
* Poincaré and Co., Ruhr coal and coke exploiters,” will 
go to the country with a new and up-to-date prospectus, 
But it will be the old firm. M. Poincaré has never been 
tardy in bringing his methods up to date. It is his aims 
that remain those of the seventeenthcentury. His prospects 
are by no means unfavourable. His homogeneous Bloc 
National will present one list of candidates in each 
constituency. It is true that the Radical parties claim 
to have formed a Bloc des Gauches. They appear to 
have succeeded in drawing up one agreed list in opposition 
to the Bloe National list in about two-thirds of the 
constituencies. This should undoubtedly give them a 
chance which they did not have in the 1919 elections, 
when each Radical party drew up competing lists and 
they were all hopelessly beaten by the Bloc National, 
Thus, on the whole, it would seem that we shall get a 
Chamber in which the centre of gravity is to the Left, 
but not decisively to the Left, of the present one. How: 
ever, here again the prophets may be over-gloomy, 
and the results may belie their expectations. At any 
rate, if they do not, and if we get a Reichstag dominated 
by the utterly unreasonable, absolutely stupid German 
Nationalists, and a Chambre des Députés still bent on 
the “ realistic ” Poincaré policy, then indeed the friends 
of Democracy must hang their heads. There is no 
practical alternative to Democracy in the world of 
to-day. But it looks as if events may teach us that we 
must add another warning to Edith Cavell’s “‘ Patriotism 
is not enough.” Democracy, we fear, is not enough 
either. It is but the first condition of a sane world— 
the starting-point of endeavour, not the aim. 





NOTICE TO OUR READERS. 

With the approach of the holiday season, during 
which many readers will desire their copies of the Spectator 
sent to temporary addresses, the publisher feels it neces- 
sary to draw the attention of subscribers to the rule that 
notification of alterations in addresses must reach the 
SPECTATOR office not later than the Tuesday morning of 
the week when the change of address is to be made. 
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THROUGH THE SMOKE. 


\ND SOME ACCOUNT OF THE EFFORT OF LEEDS 
yr TO GET OUT OF IT. 


seemed at its zenith—at the moment of its 
highest prosperity—the most celebrated Victorian writer 
on the arts admitted in a moment of candour that 
England was comparable to a beleagucred city, ‘ where 
ly the grave and desperate needs of everyday ” can 
be attended to. It is with an echo of these ominous 
yords in his mind that the traveller will return from a 
visit. to Sheffield and Leeds. 

You will not be long in either town before you shed 
away any fanciful liking you may have had for whims 
and flourishes in the visual arts. In the past you may 
often have turned from the sound and second-rate in 
pictures, statues, architecture, painting. Now you will 
look back through the smoke at your old self, wonder 
that you were not more thankful for small mercies, 
and will hail the mildest effort with enthusiasm. 1 
avy “visual arts” because in both towns there is a 
feeling for literature and music, and for literature 
especially as it expresses itself through the drama, but 
of that more presently. 

There is a difference between Leeds and Sheffield. 
toth, though less dirty than, say, Wigan or Burnley, are 
black and shabby beyond the imagination of those who 
have not seen an English industrial town, both are 
practically without any sort of visible beauty, but in 
Leeds there are palpable, visible and even impressive 
signs that “‘ the desperate needs of everyday” are being 
attended to. In Sheffield, at least to the casual visitor. 
there are no signs of such provision. 





( NCE, when the achievement of Victorian industrialism 


on 


It is an interesting and curious experience to mect 
lay after day, as I did in Sheffield, Hull and Leeds, 
charming, sensible, even deeply imaginative people— 
the intelligentsia of the town—who appear never to 

connected with the 
Yor it is not that they 
prefer what I think ugly. That is perfectly comprehen- 
sible. But to them one page of print is as good as another 
page, to them every picture tells a story, and a facade 
may represent sane provision for physical needs, financial 
olvency, civie decency or pride, but never and in no 


have experienced any emotion 
b 


auty that appeals to the eye. 


circumstances can it represent beauty. 

I was told a story of an alderman of the last generation 
whose favourite boast it was that the whole of the Art 
Gallery cost less per annum than the heating of the 
Town Hall. But that story was told me by a curator, 
ud after a time I began to doubt if it would have seemed 
funny to the average business man. 

And so if I say no more of public buildings and squares 
the reader must not think that I have abandoned my 
fanciful notion that a town should be a place to live 
in. I still believe that where man has substituted his 
work for that of nature he has failed if he does not sub- 
stitute beauties of his own making for those natural 
beauties which a town must thrust out. The point 
is simply that if one isto write anything but a jeremiad 
‘bout Leeds and Sheffield one must for the moment 
abandon this position. I also started with the 
enerally accepted idea that besides scemliness and 
beauty the other criterion by which we might judge 
the sane city is the abundance and variety of recreation 
that it provided for its young inhabitants. Here I 
ink Leeds deserves a better reputation. 

At Leeds there is even an attempt at modernity and 
chic in the world of amusement—an effort against the 
cld-fashioned dowdiness that is apt to seize upon all 
English people when they play. On one side this new 


} 
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alertness shows itself in the wonderful list of productions 
which the Leeds Art Theatre has to its credit. This 
society has, for instance, produced plays by Conrad, 
Shaw, Galsworthy, Gordon Bottomley, Tchekov, Macter- 
linck and Strindberg. All lovers of the drama will look 
forward greatly to next season’s list, and will most 
sincerely hope that nothing will make the Leeds Art 
Theatre lower the standard of artistic first-rateness 
which it has here planted. It is so easy to substitute 
Barrie for Shaw, and Sutro for Wilde. 

At the other end of the scale of recreations and almost, 
though not quite, as good of its kind, is the Majestic 
Cinema, a big and important, if ugly, house, which shows 
nearly good films, and has a restaurant attached. Here 
people can dance and wear their smart clothes without 
fecling foolish, either at tea, dinner or supper. 

As for outdoor amusements, that subject is bound up 
with the really interesting and hopeful side of Leeds 
activities, the great housing and town-planning scheme 
upon which the municipality is engaged. Mr. Charles 
Lupton, who took me round, is the Chairman of the 
Improvements Committee, and is a man equally remark- 
able for his vision, his understanding of his town as a 
whole, and the determination and persistence with which 
he insists upon the materialization of his dreams. 

Leeds lies in the valley of a river, at a point where the 
hills stand back a little, the river valley narrowing both 
above and below. At the time of the great industrial 
expansion, houses, factories and warehouses were all 
crowded together in the river valley, a fine congestion 
of back-to-back houses and narrow and tortuous streets 
being produced by “ pressure ” from the hills up which the 
speculative builder was unwilling that his houses should 
climb. The city’s development till some fifteen years 
ago followed the usual course. The richer inhabitants 
bought large estates on the surrounding hills and escaped 
to them out of the smoke of this central district. Gradu- 
ally the speculative builder followed them, but this time 
with rather superior dwellings, intended for the salary- 
drawer rather than for the wage-earner. From straggling 
suburbs thus formed roads led down star fashion into 
Leeds, but there were no circular roads, so that to gct 
to one suburb from another you had to descend and go 
through the main city, which grew constantly more con- 
gested and more grimy as the number of mills increased. 
Then came the men of the present generation, among 
them the Mr. Charles Lupton. We will take him to 
typify the town-planning spirit in Leeds. He saw that 
the state of the city was intolerable. Smoke abatement 
seeming then impracticable (it seems so still to many 
people in Leeds) he conceived the idea of moving the 
population bodily out on to the hills above the smoke 
line. It was calculated that the smoke rose to a height 
of 200 feet, the hills rose to 400 feet, and at this height 
there was a considerable plateau area. He determined 
that it was in this way and not by sprawling further 
down the valley that Leeds should grow, and it was to 
these areas that he intended to move out the population 
from the centre of the town. Everything has been 
considered—communication by road and tram, water 
supply, open spaces and schools for the new satellites, 
and now the work of the Improvement Committee has 
borne fruit. At Middleton, Meanwood, 
Hawkesworth Wood, and Wyther Estates large satellite 
villages have been built, or are in course of construction. 
Leeds is approached by the workers who live in them 
through woods belonging to the corporation. The outskirts 


Crossgates, 


| are served by corporation tramways, while a great road, 
in many places 120 fect wide, and always planted with 
trees, encircles the whole scheme, provides communica- 





tion between satellite and satellite, between them and 
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the larger open spaces where golf courses, &c., are to be 
found, and deflects all motor traffic from the area of busy 
local traffic. 

Leeds people seem to have supported the Improve- 
ments Committce in a remarkable way ; again and again 
I was told, “ Here is land that was given to the corpora- 
tion, either as an open space or for building—as we 
choose,” or ** These woods we hold in trust”; “ This 
was sold to us for a song.”” The magnitude, sanity and 
clear-headedness of the undertaking has appealed to 
people, as well it might. 

Readers who are interested will, by the way, have an 
opportunity of seeing a model of the whole scheme at 
Wembley. 

The magnitude of the problem of our growing popula- 
tion appears in the following figures. About 3,500 
houses have been erected, the yearly average per year 
being 1,024. But the increase in population for the last 
census decade is 13,170. As this is in some part accounted 
fer by an enlargement of the city boundaries, it is considered 
that 500 houses a year will meet the increase. Therefore, 
even after its great effort, Leeds has only been able to 
substitute about 1,700 good houses in suitable positions 
for 1,700 bad houses in unsuitable positions. It is a pity 
that it is to our birth per thousand that attention is 
always paid, and not to net increases of population. For 
the increase is in arithmetical progression, and the birth- 
rate must fall much more rapidly than it yet shows signs 
of doing if we are to have a stabilized population. Ina 
few years, that is, unless we establish the principle of 
birth control or voluntary parenthood, Leeds will find 
that she will have to build not 500, but 600 houses yearly, 
and then 700 and so on, before she can begin the great 
work of civilizing and improving. When shall we realize 
that it is not so much that our houses are too few for us 
as that we are too many for our houses? 

A. WituraMs-E..s. 


STANDARDIZED FOOTBALL. 
NATOLE FRANCE somewhere points out the 
comedy of life in the suburbs of a great city where, 
if you could take out the fronts of the houses (as in the 
Queen's doll’s house, for example) you would see hundreds 
and thousands of families all doing much the same thing, 
at much the same time, and doing it in much the same 
way. M. Bergeret, secing in imagination all these little 
hutches peopled by little marionettes following the same 
programme of life, smiled like the gods on Olympus 
looking down on the human comedy. The uniformity, 

the automatism of the process is itself ludicrous. 

Professional Association football and all its appurten- 
ances must provoke the same sensation in anyone who 
has spent the afternoons of years in watching the League 
yame. Only the thoughtless will say that the attraction 
of League football lies in its infinite varicty. On the 
contrary, it only begins to exert not an attraction but a 
positive fascination when you discover that the whole 
process, ranging from the preliminary training of the 
players to the playing of the actual match, and the gather- 
jag and dispersal of the crowds, is one of minute stan- 
dardization and the faithful repetition of a model or 
* idea,’ as Plato would have said, which the custom of 
years has gradually created. 

From my study window in a Northern city I 
see, every other Saturday afternoon, a stream of people 
cmerging from a side-street and making for one of the 
great roads of the town. These people do not walk; 
they march. They move rapidly, at a uniform pace, 
iheir arms swinging at their sides. They wear dark 
clothes, all of them, and grey cloth caps. There is about 
them no air of leisure or of entertainment. They do not 
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look as though they were out to amuse themselyes 
They are serious, grim and concentrated. Unquestion. 
ably they have an “ objective,” and they mean to et 
there. If you should decide to follow them you will fing 
that at every strect-crossing they are joined by another 
tributary stream, similarly clothed, marching at the Same 
pace, equally resolute. Eventually you will be Swept into 
the main flood where thousands upon thousands of human 
beings pour along, dark, determined and mechanic) 
It is like a march of the Robots. It fills one with a sens. 
of nightmarish inevitability. They are, of course, on the 
way to a League football match. The observant eouly 
arrive in any large town in England early on a Saturday 
afternoon, and though he did not even know that jt 
contained a League ground, and though he were two oy 
three miles distant from it, he could confidently ask. 
“What is the League match here to-day? ” if he merely 
watched for the march of the monstrous regiment of 
spectators. 

It you decide to see the play through all its acts, yoy 
will find that within “ striking distance” of the ground 
many of the crowd are disappearing into sweet-shops, 
They are buying toffee (Mackintosh’s toffee-de-luxe jy 
the North, and Sharp’s Kreemy in the South), colonia! 
fruits, mintoes and plain chocolate. By this time you 
have reached the stage where hawkers cry programmes 
and push cough tablets, penny a packet, upon you, and 
already, if you have the sense of imaginative smell, you 
can detect from afar the strong, delicious exhalations of 
cough tablets cracked and ground by innumerable strong 
jaws, and broadcast on high-frequency waves of great 
power, which will envelop you. 

We have arrived. A band plays popular airs. Some 
clubs achieve their own bands, others, it might be thought, 
have had bands thrust upon them. A circle of tired- 
looking dowdy men stands in all sorts of undress, with 
caps, soft hats or bowlers, essentially nondescript. As a 
rule they are provided with stands for the music, but 
occasionally they are dependent on the services of small 
boys who are lured from the crowd by the glory whic! 
clothes any small boy who at a first-class football matei 
is allowed to stand, patient and immovable, holding up 
before his face the music for a member of the band. 

A roar heralds the advent of the teams. It is a small 
noise for the visitors, a deeper and fiercer shout for the 
home team. You may hear it a thousand times and stil! 
shiver at the latent ferocity, hoarse with the sense of 
coming excitement and violence, of the mob-call. The 
teams trot out from under the grand-stand, never walk. 
They dispose themselves for practice round the goals 
at each end. The keepers and the full-backs defend the 
goals. The rest of the team shoot from the fringe of the 
penalty area. Within the area they do not shoot, but pass 
the ball back ceremoniously to a colleague farther out. 
When the referee arrives, he puts the ball down in the 
centre and blows his whistle. Then he rubs his hands. 
The captains walk up and shake hands with him and with 
each other. They toss and choose sides and the crowd 
roars again. The referee walks down the centre line to 
his chosen position. He rubs his hands ; he is clearly full 
of beans. He turns to face the centre. He takes a little 
pocket-book out and looks at his watch and makes a note. 
He is not, as you might think, writing that some player 
must be fined £1,000 for having violated the rigid etiquette 
of these preliminary events—one of the captains, for 
instance, for having run up to shake hands—he is only 
noting the exact time at which he is about to blow his 
whistle. He blows it and the game is off. 


Uniformity persists into the game itself. When a man 


commits a foul and the referee grants a free kick, the 
offender raises his eyes and his arms to heayen in protest, 
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not always mute, against the affront to justice. When 


the ball goes over the goal-line, the defence demands a 
qoal-kick, the attack appeals for a corner. When the 
referee grants a“ penalty kick ” for an offence near goal, 
those of the penalized side who are nearest rush upon him 
to point out, with every sort of demonstration, that there 
was no foul, or that, if there was, it was committed by the 
other side. It is the duty of the goal-keeper (a duty to 
the photographers of the popular Press) to “ fling himself 
fuil-length ” at every opportunity, and goul-keepers always 
do their duty. At such definite points in the game as a 
throw-in from touch or a free kick, all the players in the 
vicinity instruct each other how to mark their opponents. 
The average number of captains is six on one side and 
half-a-dozen on the other. The crowd assumes that the 
home team is impeccable and stainless ; all the fouls are 
committed by the visitors, who are “ dirty dogs.” Home 
players never get offside, the visiting forwards are rarely 
anvwhereelse. Whena goal is scored, the rest of the team 
overwhelm the scorer with congratulations, handshakes 
and embrac¢ s. 

When a player is injured, he is attended to by his fellows 
until the referee blows his whistle. Then a new figure 
starts up from near the touch-line and hurries on to the 
field. He is short, stout and shabby-looking. He carries 
a sponge and towel, and, as he runs, holds his coat with 
his left hand to his side, because the pecket contains a 
bottle. He is a trainer and he sponges the face of the 
patient and renders first-aid. Like the band, he is often 
seedy and nondescript, and he “* goes ” admirably with a 
dingy ground and the grimy advertisements which usually 
distinguish it. At half-time the band may march round 
the ground instead of standing still. After the interval 
the teams no longer run or trot out from the stand. They 
walk. The referee walks too. He no longer rubs his 
hands. The first excitement has abated. He blows his 
whistle curtly to summon the players to their places. 
Ile looks at his watch, makes an entry in his note-book, 
blows his whistle again. Once more the game is off. 

But, alas! the vice of uniformity has even infected the 
very marrow of the play itself. All things are forgivable 
inagame but dullness, and the sad truth is that a great deal 
of professional football is unutterably dull. The profes- 
sional performs miracles of footwork. He can trap the 
ball and turn and twist it about with the utmost virtuosity, 
he can pass and repass and pass again with accuracy, 
but over all the larger movements of the game there 
broods a still and deadly sameness. When, in the first 
round of the English Cup competition this year, the 
Corinthians defeated a first-rate League team, it was 
proclaimed by many voices that they played a new and 
striking type of football. In truth, they played the oldest 
type of all, that in which the free spirit of the individual 
does not submerge itself in the great but deadly lure of 
“combination.”” The most striking feature of League 
football to-day is the skill with which a team will “* weave 
patterns ” in mid-field and fail dismally when they reach 
the area of the goal. Cricket has its own dangers of the 
kind, and is perpetually saved by the salt of the amateur, 
heart-free and devil-may-care. Football has no such 
refreshment, saline and wholesome, working in its veins. 
It is dull, so dull, until one considers that these games and 
these crowds, with their features fixed and stereotyped, 
are an amusement in themselves. 

The game is over, and now what shall we sce? Always 
In a twinkling the vast expanse of white 
faces and grey cloth caps has changed to black. The 
crowd have faced about, their backs are turned to us, and 
their sombre clothes are all that we can see. Now fifty 
thousand people are out in the streets, moving slowly 
away, relaxed and satisfied, while the dense stream parts 


the same thing. 





on either side of the hawkers, who are crying the “ Funeral 
cards of poor old Cardiff, a penny each,” or “ Colours of 
Aston Villa, the next Cup winners, tuppence each.” All 
things ar done by rule and orderly. 


W. P. Crozier. 
THE 
ENGLISH-SPEAKING WORLD. 


By EveLtyN WRENCH. 

FFXHE South African Party received a severe blow as 

the result of Mr. A. G. Robertson’s defeat at the 
by-election at Wakkerstroom by the Nationalist, Mr. 
Naude. Mr. Robertson, who had been Administrator 
of the Transvaal, was a very strong and popular candi- 
date. The Nationalists are jubilant and prophecy that 
they will obtain a majority over all parties. Certainly 
the result is a bitter pill for General Smuts and _ his 
supporters, 

x * * * 

A dramatic sequel to the South African Government’s 
defeat in the Wakkerstroom by-election was the announce- 
ment by General Smuts on Monday in the Union House 
of Assembly of the immediate dissolution of Parliament 
—a decision which has taken the Nationalist and Labour 
Parties as well as the general public entirely by surprise. 
As the election will probably take place in June, the 
visit of the Prince of Wales to South Africa has been 
postponed. The general expectation had been that the 
Government would remain until the autumn 
of next year. 


in office 


* * ok * 


In view of his diminishing majority General Smuts 
probably did the wise thing; delaying the evil day 
would certainly not have ‘improved his prospects. It 
is impossible to foretell what the result of the election 
will be, although well-informed opinion does not antici- 
pate a clear majority for the South African Party over 
its two opponents. The Cape Town correspondent of 
the Times states that people are already beginning 
to ask each other ‘ What will the Nationalists do if they 
get into power?” 

* . * * 

Both the American and British airmen who are trying 
to fly round the world have been held up by engine 
trouble. The United States army pilots were delayed 
for several days at Seattle, but they were subsequently 
able to leave for Prince Rupert in British Columbia, 
Squadron-Leader MacLaren, the leader of the British 
expedition, is waiting at Corfu while a new engine is 
being sent out from England. 

* * * * 

The Royal East African Automohile Association is 
a very live organization as is obvious to anyone who 
reads its interesting Quite apart from the 
service the Association has been able to render to its 
members during the past year, it has performed a great 
work in drawing all sections of the white community 
in Kenya together. The R.E.A.A.A., as it is termed, 
claims to hold a world’s record in membership pro rata 
to white population. 

* * * % 


report. 


The Kenya Observer gives a full account of the annual 
mecting of the Association. Of especial mtcrest are the 
references to the wonderful skating lake near the top 
of Mount Kenya, where it is also possible to ski and 
toboggan. Mount Kenya is the second highest peak in 
Africa, and here at an altitude of over 15,000 feet is a 
wonderful frozen lake forming a perfect skating rink, 
Great interest has been aroused throughout the world 
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by its discovery, and the idea of being able to indulge 
in all those winter sports enjoyed in Switzerland, sur- 
rounded by snow-clad slopes practically under the 
equator, makes a vivid appeal to the imagination. 

* * * * 

A track has been cut through the virgin bamboo forest 
up to the frozen lake by Mr. Ernest Carr, who has also 
erected rest houses en route for the accommodation of 
visitors. It is now proposed to proceed with the con- 
struction of a small hotel at 10,000 feet, where, to use the 
secretary’s words, “the gorgeous Alpine flora can be 
studied and where an unexcelled panoramic view of the 
country can be obtained.” Certainly the idea of going 
to Kenya for our winter sports in the future, provided 
a three weeks’ journey out there is not a deterrent, is 
a very attractive one. 

* * * « 

The suggestion has again been made in the American 
Press that a fresh arbitration treaty with Great Britain 
on the lines of the unfortunate Hay-Pauncefote treaty 
which was killed by the Senate during Mr. Taft’s pre- 
sidency might be negotiated. ‘The two countries would 
agree to settle all controversies without exception by 
judicial or arbitral process. If the two great English- 
speaking nations were to “ out-law war” by signing an 
arbitration treaty they would have demonstrated to the 
world what international relationships will, we hope, be 
in the future. That the American Senate would again 
reject such a treaty is deemed hardly possible by well- 
informed opinion. Apart from such anti-British publicists 
as Mr. John Devoy, of the Gaelic-American, who in a 
recent issue describes how he and other hundred per 
cent. Americans of Irish birth defeated the proposed 
arbitration treaty, American opinion as a whole would 
probably approve of it. 

* * * * 

I notice that the Auckland Star has been lamenting 
the general ignorance about New Zealand—certainly 
one of the most attractive countries on the face of the 
globe. Apart from the Commonwealth of Australia, 
New Zealand is to most people a terra incognita, and 
very little is known about it either in the United States 
or in Great Britain. But the Government of New 
Zealand has only itself to thank, and I entirely agree 
with the Auckland Star when it demands more energetic 
publicity metheds. Take the case of Hawaii; in all 
the leading hotels and tourist agencies and in the chief 
steamships throughout the world attractive literature 
concerning the “ Pearl of the Pacilic” is distributed. 
The result is that Honolulu every year attracts thousands 
of visitors from across the seas. 

* * * * 

New Zealand is little further from the western coast 
of the United States by way of San Francisco than is 
Cape Town from London. If the New Zealand Govern- 








ment planned a carefully-thought-out publicity cam- | 


paign throughout the United States it would undoubtedly 
attract many thousands of Americans there each year. 
The distance from Great Britain precludes a_ rapid 
development of the tourist traflic between Great Britain 
and the Antipodes, but nevertheless there must be many 
well-off globe trotters who would include New Zealand 
on their world tour if its attractions were made better 


known. 
~ * * “ 


American seed catalogue writers are beginning to 
learn the art of the late P. T. Barnum, the super-showman. 
This is how the pansy is described in a seed catalogue 
which came into the possession of an editorial writer 
on the New York Nation :-— 


“Cedarstrom’s Giant Orchid-flowered Butterfly Pansies are 
world-famous for their superb spread, elegant form, careless freedom 





. . . i 
of growth, fiery diversity of colour and tone, and for tl 
of the bold, velvety blossoms through summer hy at 
cold. ‘The late Theophilus Cedarstrom sent scouts 
continents to build this race of super-pansies.”’ 


18 Persistencg 
and autumy 
to scour six 


THE THEATRE. 





“THE CONQUERING HERO,” BY ALLAY 

MONKHOUSE, AT THE QUEEN’s, 
WE are introduced to the persons of the play at the moment 
when it was not yet quite certain whether England had 
“gone into the War ” or not—in that moment of tension and 
shattered politeness when the deep cleavages in the Rokeby 
family were making themselves felt. 

Let him that was then without sin cast the first stone at 
Margaret Iredale, Helen Thorburn and old Sir John Romer 
the three unreflecting, unimaginative fire-eaters who rejoice ks 
loudly when the nation finally “ did the right thing,” and who 
immediately and mockingly ask Christopher Rokeby—thgt 
truly sentient: being—what he is to do about it. There jg 
no room now in the world for such as you, they tell him, for 
you and your silly books ; only soldiers count in the world 
now. ‘There are only two sorts of men—heroes and cowards, 
In vain Christopher tells them that if the War is worth fighting 
at all—which he doubts—it is only for the sake of such as hie 


| that it is worth fighting. (All this with a charming light 


touch, without a hint of priggishness or bombast.) They are, 
he goes on, just like householders who, with a burst pipe, 
would prefer a plumber to an archangel. 

It is all much easier for Christopher’s brother Stephen; 
he is a clergyman: everyone acknowledges his right not to 
be a “ plumber.” Yet when he preaches against the War— 
save that stones are degencrately smail nowadays, he would 
have been another St. Stephen. Though the bishops are 
against him, he preaches that Christ knew what He was about 
and did not speak at random when He preached a gospel 
of peace. This proposition is, of course, laughed at in that 
sensible family, but is yet not hotly denounced as is Chris- 
topher Rokeby’s—that war might be a greater and grosser 
enslavement of the spirit than any conquest by the Germans. 
When he points to a picture of the Kaiser in an illustrated 
paper and says to the girl he is to marry: “ That is what 
you want me to be; here is the perfect patriot,” they one and 
all decide that the herd is right, must be right, and that he 
and Stephen are not merely unpractical but are poltroons, 
All, that is,except their charming old father, Colonel Rokeby, 
who stands unsullied in a kind of joyous innocence, who is 
heart and soul for the War, yet knows that Stephen and 
Christopher see what he does not see, and must not be forced 
and browbeaten. 

In the first two acts these thoughts and feelings, and the 
clash of wills which they engender, are shown us at length. 
In their fineness of workmanship, their lucid fairness, their 
recapture not of one, but of several lost points of view, these 
first acts of The Conquering Hero are magnificent. It is not 
until we come to the third and fourth acts that we get a touch 
of the synthetic and are cheated of inevitability. Christophet 
has been able to bear his doubts no more, and has enlisted 
“to get away from the War,” and we see him ambiguously, 4 
prisoner to the Germans in a barn in North France. There's 
no gross touch of melodrama, Mr. Monkhouse’s bitter-sweet 
irony still flashes its queer light even among the shells, but i 
the first act one unexpected picce of insight or observation 
had been heaped upon another. But here we are left without 
further illumination. In the last act we are back in Colonel 
Rokeby’s house, and this part, though still not without its 
beauty, is almost without observation and without life. 

Christopher appears to have been discharged as shell 
shocked (he would surely in reality have been kept uncertainly 
waiting on the periodic pronouncement of a medical board 
and is received by a houseful of incredibly, dense, melodramat 
women and the brass band from the village. Christopher 
alone remains human in this scene. It will strike an auditor 
who may have been, as I was, hard hit in the conscience by the 
first act, as frankly—almost consolingly—impossible. 1 don’t 
think the worst of us behaved as badly as these people behaved, 
nor have I ever secn shell-shock take a man quite as M 
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Nicholas Hannen and Mr. Monkhouse, between them, make it 
take Christopher Rokeby. Yet, as far as he was. concerned, 
there was a certain beauty and distinction about the scene 
which made one forgive a lack of realism. But are you going 
to complain of a break in realism ? objects the reader. The 
int is that, like that curious and admirable play Ambush 
7 which in tone and treatment it constantly reminded me), 
The Conquering Hero depends for its effects upon realism of 
an electric and vivid kind. It depends upon our identifying 
ourselves with one or another of the characters and finding 
ourselves once more struggling in the trap iu which we found 
ourselves in 1914. 

This leads me to another point. I rather suspect that 
The Conquering Hero is a play of occasion. I don’t know 
how it would strike a person so young as not to have been 
aware of these agonizing dilemmas, or so old and so aloof as 
to see them in perspective—incidents only in a series of old, 
unhappy, far-off things. It came home to me too much to 
make me a fair judge of absolute values. But those of us to 
whom that experience is still vivid cannot fail to be both 
much moved and illuminated by this remarkable play. 

Miss Florence Buckton gave an extraordinarily good per- 
furmance as Margaret, at once the most fire-eating and the 
most sentimental of the women. Miss Joyce Kennedy, as 
the to’s lover, I did not like so well. She was all through 
so hard, so unsympathetic, that it seemed impossible that so 
charming, so humorous, so sensitive a man as Christopher | 
could ever have loved her. Mr. Nicholas Hannen’s perform- | 
ance was perfect all through as the hero. It is a pleasure 





Whiteley’s, Harred’s, and so on, will all want to add another 
feature to the view of distant London in rivalry with the 
towers of Westminster and St. Paul’s. Now, first, it seems 
very doubtful whether such a fever of tower building would 
seize the great store-keepers. Surely the shareholders would 
have something to say about such huge overhead charges in 
the most literal sense of the term; and, secondly, even it 
the shareholders preferred grandeur to dividends, would an 
increase in the number of London’s towers be a misfortune ? 
At present London wants towers. Towers are one of the few 
delights of winter dusk. It is idle to pretend that the dome 
of St. Paul’s dominates London. London is too vast to be 
dominated by any one tower, however high, as Rome is 
dominated by St. Peter’s or Lincoln by its Cathedral. The 
view of London from Hampstead or the Crystal Palace would 
gain enormously in interest if the spectator could pick out, 
say, the great tower of Selfridge’s, Whiteley’s mighty dome, 
or the cloud-capt pinnacles of Barker’s. Of course, the 
question whether it should be left to big stores to provide 


| these points of interest, which should really each mark some 


great public building, is one on which opinion must be divided. 
But we may be fairly sure that if we wait for the State, the 
Churches or the Municipalities to build great towcrs, we shall 
never get them. Obviously, the competent authority must 
be able to control the height and design of the tower in 
relation to the width of the street and the length of the 
frontage of the building which it will crown. But, with these 
restrictions, by all means let us have towers in plenty. All 
honour to Mr. Selfridge for his spirited initiative which, let 


to watch such lucid, poignant acting, while Mr. Frank Atherley, | us hope, will be largely followed. 


as the generous, kind old man, gave full value to a delightfully 
conceived part, T ARN. 


1 NIN Ovrinry a r % 
ARCHITECTURAL NOTES. 
—_ ——. 
Tur quality of perfection, by which is meant the entirely 
successful achievement of the end in view, is to some people 
almost irritating. Such people argue quite soundly that 
perfection can only be attained if the wings of the human 


> * * 8 

I cannot resist drawing attention to the recent publications 
of the Sir John Soane Museum in general, and the Publication 
No. 8, The Works of Sir John Soane, R.A., in particular. 
Soane was one of the most original and inspired of English 
architects. None has already suffered more from the destruc- 
tion of his works, and now his magnum opus, the Bank of 
England, is doomed. This profusely illustrated brochure is 
|a mine of accurate and interesting information about the 
architectural history of Soane and his contemporaries. 

GERALD WELLESLEY. 





spirit are clipped. Hamlet and St. Paul's are neither of | 
them perfect ; Persuasion and the Orangery at Kensington | 


Palace are. But even granted that perfection can only be 
reached in small fields, and with restricted aims, it is rare 
enough to be precious. It is this quality of perfection which 
distinguishes a new Telephone Exchange, erected from the 
designs of His Majesty’s Office of Works in High Holborn 
between Chancery Lane and Kingsway. It will be said at 
once by some who have already noticed the building that 
there is nothing new or original about it, that it smacks of 
red tape, and that it is a dull compilation of time-honoured 
features. Those who make such sweeping criticisms have 
probably never tried to put together a compilation of this 
kind, and they do not know how very difficult it is. But, 


granted that the building is official, and makes no attempt | 


to be original, it must be admitted that it is singularly success- 
ful. The ground floor consists of a shop front flanked by 
two doors, and the rest of the elevation of rows of windows. 
All the ornament is concentrated round the window openings, 
particularly those of the second floor. The whole is crowned 
with a cornice and a steep roof pierced with dormer windows. 
Such a description sounds infinitely depressing, and it would 
be so if the ornament were not all beautifully designed, 
delicate yet lively, the projection of the cornice just right, 
and the proportion of solid to void carefully studied. The 
whole building has the perfect manners of the now almost 
extinct grand seigneur who, even if he has not learnt much 
lately, has forgotten nothing of what he learnt in his youth. 
It will be a hard and ugly world when there are none left in 
it who appreciate the quality of the urbane in building as 
in other things. 
* * * * 

It is reported that a great tower, 450 feet high, is to be 
erected as the central feature of the long facade of Selfridge’s 
Store in Oxford Street, and the proposal has not been received 
With approbation in the architectural press. The opposition 
i; not to towers in general, but to towers of this height being 
raised over commercial buildings. It is argued that other 
great stores will follow suit, and that Messrs. Barker’s, 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
— 
CONSERVATIVE POLICY. 
[To the Editor of the Spectaror.] 
Sir,—At the recent meeting of the Conservative Party it 
was strongly emphasized that a merely negative policy of 
anti-Socialism would not suffice, and that it was essential 
that the party programme should include well-thought-out 
|'and progressive measures of social reform. In no sphere 
| is this more important than in industry, and more especially 
| with reference to the relationships between Capital and Labour. 
| There is an insistent demand on the part of the working 
| classes for a better standard of living. This better standard 
| is visioned to them in higher wages, but what it really means 
| is that they want more of the goods of the world—more and 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 


better houses, furniture, clothes, boots, pictures, pianos, 
bicycles, &c. A higher wage by itself will not sullice, for it 
| would simply mean dearer goods, as this higher wage would 
be reflected in higher prices for commodities. Whenever 
the workers in any one industry through the effectiveness 
of their organization obtain an increase of wages, the result 
is that the workers in every other industry have their standard 
of living actually lowered, owing to the higher price of the 
|} commodity produced in that particular industry. The only 
real way in which the workers can obtain a better standard 
of living is through the possession of more goods. Before, 


produced, and the workers themselves must be one of the 
prime factors in their production. The other prime factor 
is Capital, hence the folly of a Capital Levy ; more capital 
is wanted, not less, for just think what it means. Thirty 
million people demanding a better standard of living. ‘Thirty 
million people demanding goods that have hitherto been 
produced for only fifteen million. It is obvious that before 
their wants can possibly be satisfied there must be an enorm- 
ously increased production, and that until these goods are 
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forthcoming nothing on earth can give them the better 
standard of living they desire. 

That we can produce a far greater amount of goods than 
we have done in the past the War has proved, and we can do 
it again, provided we have the capital. The essential thing 
is whole-hearted co-operation between Capital and Labour, 
and before this can be brought about Labour must be put in 
possession of all the facts. In the trade in which I am inter- 
ested (pottery) we have taken a Jong step forward in this 
direction. The pottery trade was one of the first to appoint 
a Whitley Council, and I think everybody is agreed that the 
work it has done has been most valuable. The almost daily 
contact between employers and operatives on the various 
Committees has educated both sides in a way which amply 
justifies the hepes of those who have been responsible for 
initiating the Whitley Councils. 

There is one special feature of our Pottery Council which 
x0 other Council has so far adopted, and on which I lay 
particular stress, for in my opinion it is fundamental to the 
whole success of these Councils. Clause J. of our Constitution 
Teads as follows :— 

“The collection of full statisties on wages, making, and selling 

prices, and average percentages of profits on turnover, and on 
materials, markets, costs, &c., and the study and promotion of 
scientilice and practical systems of costings to this ond. All 
statistics shall, where necessary, be verified by Chartered Account- 
ents, who shall make a statutory declaration as to secrecy prior 
to any investigation, and no particulars of individual firms or 
operatives shall be disclosed to anyone.” 
I attach the greatest importance to the disclosure of these 
facts. Let employers and employed know the facts, and they 
can be trusted to deal with them in a common-sense way. 
It is precisely because Labour at present does not know the 
facts, and because the only way of ascertaining what wages 
an industry can carry is by making periodical demands after 
the manner of the Income Tax collector, that friction arises. 
In truth, it is not possible to conceive a system, or want of | 
system, better calculated to cause trouble and unrest. The 
first essential to a better understanding between Capital and 
Labour is that all the cards should be laid on the table, and 
ail the facts known, and that can only be done when an industry 
is thoroughly organized, and employers and workpeople | 
belong to their respective organizations. 

The problem is, how to obtain such organization of industry ? | 
The Socialists propose to do away with the present slipshod 
and haphazard methods, and to bring order cut of chaos, 
by the nationalization of industry. That cure, destroying 
as it would all individual initiative, would be worse than the | 
disease. There is, however, another way of procuring the 
desired organization through the development of the Whitley 
Council system. The Bill the Government has just introduced 
with reference to Agriculture is a step in the right direction. 

The great weakness of the present Whitley Councils is the 
fact that they have no power to enforce their decisions, 
and unless they can obtain such powers there is grave danger 
of the whole movement, which has been so beneficial in so 
many ways, languishing. and eventually dying out. 

I have long advocated the legal organization of industry | 
into Cartels, making the industry the unit, not the individual 
business, such Cartels to be governed by a joint body of 
employers and employed on the lines of the Whitley Councils, 
but with statutory powers. These Cartels to control prices 
of everyday commodities right through to the ultimate con- 
sumer, but with full publicity as to the average costs of 
production, profits, wages, &c., and to be co-ordinated in | 
a Central Council, each industry being represented by an | 
employer and an employee. The statistics required would | 
be quite casy of ascertainment, and of great national import- 
ance, for then we should at least get the real facts to guide us. | 
iivery such Cartel should therefore furnish to the Board ef | 
Trade at the end of each six-monthly period a statement 

















| 


showing : 


“(1) The average gross profit on turnover, and the average net | 
pr fit on turnover; 
(2) The average ratio of turnover to capital ; 
(3) The average earnings per hour of skilled, semi-skilled, and 
' ! } 
unskilled labour. 


Cartels formed on these lines would have control of production 
at the source, and, as I have said above, could regulate prices 
of everyday commodities to the ultimate consumer, by means 
{ discount to the distributors, both wholesale and retail. 





Prices could thus be controlled, and the interests of tl 
consumer protected. ” 

To-day there is a widespread belief that the middleme 
are obtaining undue profits at the expense of both the sin. 
ducer and the consumer. There may be some truth jn this 
The system that I am suggesting would ensure fair slay 
right through. There is nothing whatever impracticable 
about it, and it is a method which has been in force for Many 
years in the tobacco trade and others. ; 

The Observer of October 16th, 1921, had a Striking articlp 
on Hugo Stinnes and his work, from which it would appear 
that Germany has actually organized her industries on thy m 
lines. Sce the following extract :— 


“When the Socialists came into power they carefully inyoy 
gated tho practicability of nationalizing German industries ‘ 
which they clamoured when they were in opposition, Now 
however, that they were in power they began to realize the practical 
difficulties were so tremendous that it was impossible to proc rae 
along the lines they formerly advocated, and being, above all 
practical men they decided to alter their plans to meet the fact, 
of the case. They therofore substituted the Plan Industry sys “ 
which is simply the logical completion of the system which gradu; 
grew up before the War, and received great impetus during ¢}; 
War. What the Socialists did was to make Cartels compulsory 
and insisted that on the Council of such Cartel there should jy 
equal representation of masters and men. In short, they com} ined 
the Whitley Council system with the Cerman Cartel organizatis 
with astonishingly satisfactory results. In practice it has boo, 
found that the employers and employed thus brought toge*ho; 
have realized their community of interests, and there has been yo 
serious conflict between the two partics. Over these Cartels was 
established a super-Cartel, called the Economic Council at Berlin, 
and it consists of representatives of the various Cartels. . . . Thus, 
on the one hand, a new solidarity is growing up in German industry. 
and the workman is learning that he has a personal interest in ti, 
success of his trade, while on the other hand Government interferer 
is reduced to a kindly supervision. . . . This is the man (Stinnes 
with whom the rest of the world must reckon. In the new strug¢! 
for supremacy he has given to Germany a G.H.Q. which is of i: 
estimable advantage, and the Plan Industry system has enabled 
him to enlist the support of the actual workers in industries. Stinnes, 
in short, has realized that the changed world requires new method 
in business. What is England doing to meet this business genius ? 






All 





The only way in which we can, in the long run, reduc 
prices is by reducing costs of production by the application 
of new technical methods, and these technical inventicns 
can best be discovered and put into operation by the whole- 
hearted co-operation of employers and employed in industry. 
If industries were organized on the lines I have suggested 
above tremendous impetus would be given to the discovery 
of new methods. No advantage would accrue to an industry 
by the obtaining of a bigger average percentage of profit 
through high prices, for the average percentage of prolit of 
the trade being practically limited through full publicity 
the only way by which an individual manufacturer could 
improve his position would be (a) by introducing new methods 
and processes which would cheapen his costs of production 
as against the average manufacturer, thus encouraging initie- 
tive and enterprise; (b) by improving his organization 
and the quality of his goods, thereby increasing output and 
demand ; or (c) by developing new markets, thus increasing 
turnover. To say nothing of the fact that an organized 
industry could carry out research work on a scale not possible 
for an individual firm. 

If the average percentage of profit in an industry exceeds 
what can be regarded as a reasonable figure it would become 
a question as to whether the surplus profit should go to Labour 


| in the shape of increased wages, or to the community in the 


shape of reduced prices. No agreement, therefore, between 
Capital and Labour in any industry for raising wages should 
become operative until ratified by the Central Council, 


| which, being representative of all industries (cmployers and 


employed), and having all the data available in the various 
trades as regards wages for skilled, semi-skilled, and unskilled 
labour, would be in a position to give a just decision. ‘The 
real problem, which is not so much one of Capital and Labour, 
but of adjusting the claims between one set of producers and 
other sets of producers, will then clearly emerge, and becon 
possible of adjustment on equitable lines. 

As regards Labour, there is a certain percentage (but it 


| is only a small percentage) who when wages are high do less 


work. As a safeguard against this I would suggest that 
a worker systematically lost time, or did not obtain 4 
reasonable production, he should be brought before a Joint 
Committee of the management and the workers, and if the 
case were proved against him that he should be put into 4 
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yade, when he would receive 20 per cent. less wages, 
geal effected thereby going not to the employer but 
page Union fund for unemployment, thus making 
a ishment fit the crime. If after a period of time, say 


the pun . 
nib iths, his work was satisfactory, then he should be 


tho in his former position, and at his former wages. 

| ‘The tendency, therefore, under these conditions would be 

i| in favour of lowering costs by increasing production, the 
Lore’ position improving not so much by an increase of 

ans an increase in real wages, through lowcr 


ney wages, as by t 
rm ibout by cheaper production, 


< of commodities brought 
the whole community gaining thereby. : 

I submit, Sir, that this is the true constructive answer to 
socialism, and the Conservative Party would indeed be wise 
sve it, at least, their most careful consideration. During 


ori : 
i | 


ive F 
tho last few years a great deal of propaganda has been done, 


nd [believe the time to be ripe. ‘The Association of Industrial 
: uncils, indeed, have agree d upon a Bill conferring statutory 
«ers (under proper safeguards) on Industrial Councils, 
nd this Bill will probably come before Parliament in the 
ourse of the next few weeks. In our own trade we have 
ne nine-tenths of the way; all that is necessary now is 
that our Council should have the neccessary powers, and that 
, Central Council should be set up.—I am, Sir, &c., 

T. B. Jounston. 


1 


The Bristol Pottery, Fishponds, Bristol. 


DR. STEFANSSON ON OSTRICHES AND 
ESKIMOS. 
[To the Editor of the Spxcraron.] 
Sr—I have been travelling most of the time since you 
published my last series of three articles in the Spectator, 
and Lam, therefore, not sure that I have seen all the comments. 
lam glad to realize my fond expectation that most of the 
mment would be in confirmation. All but one of the 
letters in contradiction failed to show any real issue between 
ind the writers. They indicate only careless reading on 
ir part or lack of clarity on mine. An example is the 
rrespondent who is surprised that I deny that ostriches 
hide their heads, and goes on to say that when on the nest 
‘ mother bird lies as flat and inconspicuous as she can, 
¢ every device to conceal her head as well as her body. 
it was exactly what I tried to say. I was merely contra- 
ing the classic notion that the bird hides its head and 
takes no precaution to nide the rest of the body. 
\nother example where my critic end myself would be 
in complete agreement if he had only got from the article the 
meaning which I intended to put into it, is the letter of 
(i. M. Gathorne-Hardy in your issue for March Ist. Ie 
gins by saying that he has been “ considerably surprised 
by Mr. Stefansson’s recent article to the effect that Eskimos 
not drink oil,” and then goes on to offer to send me photo- 
graphs of bags of oil which he saw in Labrador, and asks: 
‘Will Mr. Stefansson enlighten me as to what these were 
if not, as seemed to be the impression on the spot, for 
ternal consumption ?°? Now,the main point of my artick 


was to draw a distinction between the drinking of oil and the 


of oil as food, while your correspondent scems to think 
iat using oil for food is identical with drinking oil. I have 
een both gravy and olive oil in containers of various sorts 
nthe tables of Englishmen, but I would be among those 
ho would quickly deny ever having seen Englishmen drink- 
ither gravy or olive oil, although I would be equally 
ily to affirm that they do use them as articles of food. 
lf l had ever said that Eskimos do not use oil for food, the 
t pertinent disproof would be to cite statements and 
1 


tographs in various of my own books which assert and 
ply that Eskimos do use oil as food somewhat as we use 
r, olive oil, &e. 

The only case of a real issue and a real correction was 
letter pointing out that Professor Terman, of Leland 
nford University, had ascertained that school children 

vocabularies of as much as 13,000 words. The fault 

s mine in accepting the earlier statement that men who 
{taken honours in English at Oxford had been found to 


bout 11.000 words in their vocabularies. However 
not invalidate the conclusion of my article, which 


ect that many if not most * primitive ’* people 





a iangua far 7 extensive In veerbulary than we 


have thought, and usually far more complex in inflection than 
the ordinary modern languages of Western Europe.—I am, 
Sir, &e., VILHJALMUR STEFANSSON. 


A CIVIC SENSE IN ENGLAND? 


[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 


| Sin,—It is good to know from the article in the Spectator 


that some English people deplore the hideousness of all 
our manufacturing towns and the C3 population that they 
are inevitably breeding —Z26 would be nearer the mark 
where some of them are concerned. The dreadful compla- 
cency of the average British citizen, content with such cities, 
strikes forcibly anyone having the good fortune to live most 
of the year in a country whose manufacturing cities are 
open to no such reproach as ours. Even a great industrial 


} centre, such as Ziirich, is a clean and dignified city, and 


Berne is one of the most beautiful, though among the busiest 
little cities in the world. I shall never forget the horror of 


| some Swiss friends of mine when we ran through Sheffield 


on the Midland Railway two years ago. The sordidness and 
gloom of it seemed to sink deep into their memory. They 


murmured repeatedly at the time, *“‘ Comme c’est affreux ! 


| and months later recalled the terrible impression it had 











once again in 
' 


made upon them. Ruskin’s simile of the man who washes 

his face and hands but is content to have his feet dirty 

always recurs to me when I sce Englishmen so smug about 

their country, but content to have such filthy citics.—I am, 

Sir, &c., ALEXANDRA WATSON. 
Villa Violetta, Territet. 


A SHAKESPEARE EMENDATION. 

[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir,—Reluctant as anyone must be to differ from so great 
an authority on textual criticism as the Vice-Provost of 
Eton, I cannot feel that in the lines from Cymbeline (iii., 4) :— 

*No Court, no father, nor no more adoe, 

With that harsh, noble, simple, nothing: 

That Cloten,” &c., 
* anarchic ” is a convincing substitute for “ harsh.’ ‘*‘ Anarch™ 
might quite well have been corrupted into ‘ harsh,’ but 
what has become of the “ic” in “ anarchic,” which would 
surely, too, have been spelt “ anarchick ” ? 

Should we not expect Imogen, in a dramatic recital of her 
circumstances at the Court, to mention, besides her father 
and the odious Cloten, the queen, her step-mother, who, 
she knows, is her enemy and whom the audiences know to 


‘ 


be her most designing cnemy ? Yet neither in the text as 
it stands nor in the proposed emendation do we find any 
allusion to the queen. 

* Warsh,”’ I agree, must be wrong, while “trash,” the 
only recorded conjecture previous to the Vice-Provost’s, 
makes no improvement. 

I believe this word is a misreading by the printer of ** hag’s,”’ 
which it closely resembles. We may, I think, assume that 
this line was very illegibly written in his copy, and a badly 
formed “g’’ might well look like an old-fashioned ‘“‘r”’ ; the 
apostrophe being taken for the top of an old long *s.” Before 
accounting for the final **h’’ in ** harsh,”’ let us look at the 
word “noble.” The Vice-Provost’s argument as to this is 
very ingenious, but I cannot believe it is sound. If‘ noble ” 
be right at all, it is certainly an adjective, not a noun, and is 
ironical in Imogen’s mouth. But is the word right at all ? 
On the contrary, I believe it is here that the worst part of 
the corruption has taken place. Observe that the letters 
“no” occur twice in the line above—** nor,” “no,” and 
nothing.” Here, surely, the printer has 
transposed them—they should be “on.” If this be allowed 
as probable, place before * on ” an old long ‘“s,” and suppose 


it carelessly. joined to or imperfectly separated from the final 
‘*s” in my conjectured * hag’s,” you will get a combination 
which might casily account for the final “sh” in * harsh.” 
Then we come to the Iciters * ble” of ** noble.”’ 

Dr. Jackson and cthers have already supposed a second 


‘that’ to have dropped out before ** simp! its absence 


is one of my chief objections to the Vice-Provost’s theory. 


j 





Might it not, however, be * the which has not disappeared, 
but become “ ble’? ?) The line would then run :— 
‘With thet hag’s son, the simple nothing.” 


* Waug-seed ’ and “ hag-born” are found in Shakespeare, 
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and “hag” seems to me just the word which Imogen would 
have used here in reference to her step-mother. 

Pope’s conjecture that “ Cloten,” repeated in the line below, 
has dropped out from the end of this line is at least plausible. 
If so, we get a perfectly intelligible and forceful speech from 
Imogen :— 

“No Court, no father, nor no more adoe 
With that hag’s son, the simple nothing, Cloten— 
That Cloten whose love-suit hath been to me 
As fearful as a siege.” 
—TI am, Sir, &c., N. H. RoMANEs. 
Cavendish Club, 
119 Piccadilly, W. 1. 


A REMEDY FOR BLACKMAIL. 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 

Sin,—The remarks made by the judge in the recent blackmail 
case, on the apparent increase of this foulest of crimes, have 
attracted a good deal of attention. It is obvious that the 
principal weapon in the hands of the blackmailer is the terror 
of publicity on the part of the victim. Nothing can ever 
alter this condition of things as long as humanity survives. 
But is there not an obvious remedy ready at hand? To 
introduce a Bill whereby all cases of prosecution for black- 
mail should be heard in camera with authority to the 
judge to inflict any penalty in his discretion, from flogging 
to penal servitude for life. The blackmailer would be check- 
mated on the spot.—I am, Sir, &c., 


11 Belgrave Square. ALFRED FARQUHAR. 


MIGRATION OF REDWINGS. 
[To the Editor of the Spxcraron.] 
Sir,—The letter which you were good enough to publish on 
March 29th on the appearance of redwings in London on 
March 17thhas brought me an interesting letter from Jersey, in 
which the writer records observing a flock of redwings on migra- 
tion in that island “ on Sunday afternoon, the 15th inst.” The 
date is a slip on the part of the writer, as Sunday was the 
16th, the day before I saw a flock in London. These dates 
seem to me very late for the northward migration of red- 
wings. I wonder if any of your ornithological readers could 
throw light on the usual date of migration. Certainly I 
have never before seen them so late in London.—I am, 
Sir, &e., W. M. Crook. 
Devonshire Club, St. James's, S.W. 1. 


LATE 


GERMANY AND BLACK TROOPS, 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sin,—Owing to absence from London I did not see the 
Spectator of March 29th till to-day. The article on page 492 
headed ‘“ France and Mr. MacDonald,” alluding to the 
conditions under which the coming elections will be held 
in the Ruhr, says that “ White communities . .. whe sce 
their fellow citizens held down by black troops,” &ce. Your 
paper always shows the utmost fairness in giving publicity 
to opinions from which it differs, besides being, I am con- 
vineed, anxious to state nothing but the truth. I would 
therefore be glad if you would Jet your readers know that 
there will be no French black troops in the occupied regions 
during the coming elections, for the last of these troops 
left in November, 1921. The last regiment to leave was 
the Ist Malgaches.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Ki. Le Bionp. 
(Ilon. Secretary The Friends of France.) 
89 St. James's Street, S.W.1, April 2nd. 


ARCHITECTURAL NOTES. 

{To the Editor of the SpEcTATOR.] 
Sir,—Will you allow me to thank you for your new feature 
—* Architectural Notes”? If it continues as delightfully 
as it has begun, it will surely do much to assist in so deve- 
loping the aesthetic instinct that we men in the street may 
more and more “ learn to know and love things of beauty,” 
to use the words of the writer of the letter on “A Civic 
Sense in England” which appears on the very next page 
following the first instalment of the “ Notes” I so gladly 
welcome.—I am, Sir, &e., A. B. 





———<$——=;} 

CRUELTY IN SPORT. 

[To the Editor of the SPEcTaton.] 

Sir,—With reference to your article on the above sub; 

Some years ago I was fishing in the “ Top Stream ” of — 
Rocks,” at Newtown Stewart, Co. Tyrone. I hooked a sal ~ 
on the shrimp, and after playing him for a short tim * 
broke the link, which had become frayed against the ry 
I put on a new one, and at the second or third cast hookes 
and killed the same fish with my other hook and broken lint 
in his mouth. I wonder are the “ agonies of the damaned® 
so endurable, not to say desirable, that if released they wi 
voluntarily seck readmission into their “ prison-hoyse”s 
I am, Sir, &c., C. BR. R Sean 
Trinity Vicarage, Frome. 


THE STORY OF COAL: A CORRECTIoy 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.]} 
Str,—In the advertisement “ The Story of Coal No, tn, 
Owners’ Offer to the Miners,” which appeared in your a 

issue, there is an incorrect statement in the second paragray 
relating to the lowest paid men. The statement » ad 
* They (the owners) have offered an increase in their mininy, 
wage of two-fifths and an increase in their subsistence wage of 
one-eighth.” The sentence should read : “ They have offer; 
an increase in their minimum wage to 40 per cent. (two-fifths 
on the standard, and an increase in their subsistence wo 
of one-eighth.” The error, which I very greatly regret 
occurred through an attempt to simplify the terms of the off 
by expressing them in the form of a fraction instead of « per. 
centage. It was only discovered when it was too late to seni 
you the necessary correction. I should be much obliged ii 
you would publish this letter in your next issue.—I am, Sir, ke, 
Pui Grp, 

40 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2, 


POETRY. 
——_— 
AUSTRALIAN AUTUMN, 
Now is the highest noon of summer drought, 
And earth with cracking lips 


Sighs heated breath, and draws a hood of clouds 
To shade her sombre face. 


The open plains are blanched and wither’d up, 
While on the quiet hills 

The leafage of these mournful Austral lands 
Maintains a leathern gloom. 


Now from afar the threshing of the wheat 
Drones with a dreary sound, 

And from unnoticed nooks the crickets pour 
Their crisp monotony. 


Stamping the dust, the sheep, with downcast heads, 
In silent clusters stand ; 

The heated coulter of the uscless plough 

Yearns for the cool of earth ; 


While panting birds, by strange oppression weighed, 
Restrain their hasty tongue, 

And all the air is heavy with the scent 

Of distant burning woods. 


But when the darkness bids them come to light, 
The lurid flames gleam forth 

Above their mountain screen, and glimmer through 
Its crest of latticed woods, 


And beckon silently across the gloom 

With fitful rise of flame, 

As summer lightnings throw their sheeted gleams 
Upon the wails of night. 


Then the hot eye rebels against its lid, 
Whose secret springs are dried, 
And thro’ the heavy vigils sleeplessness 
Frets on its heated couch. 
Feank Penn SMTi 
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BOOKS OF THE MOMENT. 


THE VAGARIOUS POLE STAR. 


rhe pilgrimage of Festus. By Conrad Aiken. (Martin Secker. 
js. net. auty. By Edith Sitwell. (Duckworth. 5s. 
Sleeping Beauty. »y 

a 4 

. D. H. LAWRENCE, mighty-mouthed inventor of fallacies, 
Ms. ned a short time ago that the pole star had shifted ; 
rs mprere it plainly followed that God had left the judgment 
om wr Christ was no longer the ideal of humanity ; there 
seat “ jversal absolute now, there is no authority for the 
: oe “ eternal truth. If we control our disgust at Mr. 
ee * pertness and grant for a moment, dialectically, 
that analogy is a perfect ground for deduction and this a 

erfect analogy, we can still on his own terms prove Mr. 
i pemenes muddled. ‘The pole star has never been constant 
to one place: on no two successive days has it maintained 
its position relative to the earth: if we allowed that the 
analogy Was valid, it would show that there never has been a 
God, a Christ, a judgment seat, an ideal, an absolute. And 
this is by no means to Mr. Lawrence’s purpose ; for he was 
advising us to scurry round with him in search of new, contem- 
porary gods. : . 

The fact is, of course, that, while a perfect analogy is a perfect 
eround for deduction, Mr. Lawrence’s analogy is false. The 
shifting of the pole star bears witness that the conditions of 
the earth, its structure and its life, inevitably change ; and 
if we knew how this and Ursae Minoris influenced the earth, 
we could tell its contribution to the change and in part 
prophesy for times to come. It is an absurdity to pretend 
that this star or that, the precession of the equinoxes, or the 
whole movement of the visible universe conditions the ex 
hypothesi unconditioned. Cleared of its inconsistencies, Mr. 





themselves rein and continually exhibiting the quality of their 
thought, seem to be the victims of aphasia and can only strugzle 
into print once inatwelvemonth. Mr. Aiken should be a pattern 
to all self-obstructors ; for he writes freely and profusely, 
and with cach book his abilities increase. Ie possesses, 
moreover, the virtue of lunar imagination, or fantasy ; he 
wanders through a dream-country of glades and gorges, cold 
winds, black rocks, towers, and huge works of metal. From 
beginning to end The Pilgrimage of Festus is placed among such 
haunting lands. He has a gift of bright phrasing and smooth 
thythm. Why, then, with nine books behind him and al! 
these virtues to his credit has he set no one’s spirit dancing j 
Why are his poems flat ? 

He fails because his emotion is tainted with reason, for 
poetry is the approach to the absolute by means of the pro- 
founder emotions. The very scheme of Mr. Aiken’s lat 
poem shows his uneasy cleverness. Festus is a man in search 
of an ideal. He conceives himself emperor of the wor!d, 
but he finds that power can give no satisfaction. He conceives 
himself planting beans, living a pastoral life of seclusion and 
meditation, but he sees that by this he would be cutting 
himself off from experience. He converses in imagination 
with Confucius and Buddha and Christ. But “ the remarks 
of these sages throw little light into the darkness that i: 
himself.” No wonder it is so. For here, in the crucial point 
of the poem, Mr. Aiken most signally fails. He strips their 
words of meaning, he takes away their dignity, he 
reduces them to unimportance. ‘The counsel he puts into the 
mouth of Christ is this :— 

“Heed not the absolute, 


Love what is little, turn not your thoughts above 
So much as here and round you—inostly, love!” 


— 


Love what is little! Seek the kingdom, love the Lord your 
God, love your neighbour, love your enemy, to be diminished 
to that! Where are Mr. Aiken’s emotions? Where is his 
intuition ? Festus has never travelled even as far as Hyde 


Lawrence’s contention is that there is not,and never has been, | Park Corner. He returns from his amble with a pleasant 


an absolute, and it should be interesting to examine how he 
arrives at so unprofitable a view. 

The reality of the absolute is a pure logical necessity. This 
means only that if there is no absolute there is no reason. 
Logical processes, the categories of the mind, the forms in 
which reason works demand, if they are to have any validity, 
an undifferentiated, groundless, objective truth, a first reason - 
otherwise the most illuminating, most closely reasoned exercise 


} 


of thought will be indistinguishable from the most casual and | 
meaningless flatus vocis. ‘There will, indeed, be no reason. | 


And, to complete the proof, if there is no reason, it is impos- 
sible, by this very admission, to argue whether there is an 
absolute or not. The reality of the absolute is also a pure 
emotional certainty. If there is no absolute there is no 
experience. In the highest plenitude of emotion we have no 
room for doubting, there is no possibility of doubting, that 
there is a ground in the abyss, an eternity, a value, a reality in 
ouremotions. And, if it were not so, every emotion would be 
a dead thing, a hoax and a pretence. There would be no 
emotion. 

In their very natures reason and emotion witness to the 
absolute. Then how can Mr. Lawrence, or Mr. Conrad Aiken, 
or anyone deny it? It is because they mingle and confuse 
the two; they take a first step in reason and emotionalize 
it; they feel a slight assault upon their emotions and rational- 
we it. Though both functions witness to the same thing, 
they proceed by contrary paths and neither can hail the other 
till they reach the end. Impurity and lack of thoroughness 
in cither misleads and blinds. It is, for example, implicit 
in 


disillusionment. In Mr. Aiken’s words: ‘“ Beauty is in- 
separably bound up with ugliness. Does one, perhaps, in 
one’s regret for this, hold the key? . . . No answer is 
provided, but Festus finds himsclf, at the end as at the 
beginning, charmed by the prospect of self-exploration.” 
Mr. Aiken thus contentedly proves that he has never seen 
beauty face to face. 

Not only in the scheme but also in the detail of the poem, 
his half-heartedness emerges. Never a phrase, for all his 
seeming vitality, has a perfect cleanliness of appeal. He 
can assimilate rhythms and use them effectively. He almost 
attains a grandeur of manner in some passages :— 

** Let the gross mind love elephants in torchlizht 
Trampling the plashy flesh, or tossing entrails 


Under the moon. For me, more subtle pleasures. . .” 


But again he lets himself down by a forced and over-dramatic 
word, plashy: only a schoolboy would respond with the 
invited tremor. It is a pity that Mr. Aiken should so waste 
his ability, for, after all, his gorges and glades were very 
impressive. 

Miss Edith Sitwell’s reason is tainted with emotion; but 
that is much less of a fault in a poet ; scarcely a fault at ail. 
The theme of The Sleeping Beauty is regret for the passing of 
the age of innocence, for the heaviness and stupidity of adu!t 
life. Itis, in fact, a nostalgia for the absolute, and a passionate 
despair that in common life the absolute is nowhere mani- 
fested. Therefore it is illogical : Miss Sitwell cannot bear the 
cold fact that this world is the devil; she is in agony that 
spirit should ever have descended into matter. But Miss 


the conception of the absolute that it is independent of | Sitwell’s emotion is not tainted, and she has a much better 
existence, that it is not manifest in this thing or that, that we | theme for poetry than Mr. Aiken. The princess is shown as 


cannot say of it, “* Lo here, lo there!” But Mr. Lawrence | a child, happy, uncorrupted and thoughtless. But the evil 


and Mr. Aiken, finding that no woman is perfect in beauty, 
and no statement complete in truth, conclude against all 
Teason that there is no absolute. Mr. Lawrence with hysterical 
effrontery bawls out his errors. Mr. Aiken, more humble and 
mor mannerly, suggests that nothing in the universe is worth 
While. 

This entangling of reason and emotion is the cause of Mr. 
Aiken's weakness. He has now published nine books, an 
ones lent record for a poet in these days of spiritual costiveness. 
The greatest writers have been prodigal of their talents, but 
many of our contemporaries whom we should like to see giving 


} 
| 
| 
} 





fairy Laidronette, the embodiment of malice and worldliness, 
casts her into a sleep, a deadness, from which no prince 
frees her. The story is told with a great wealth of interlude 
and description ; at times it is hard to remember what point 
the progress of the story has reached, and it would have been 
simpler to read if Miss Sitwell had written marginal comments 
like those to The Ancient Mariner. But a second reading 
will dispel such difficulties. 

The Sleeping Beauty is still more of an omen than of an 
accomplishment. For the first time Miss Sitwell is broadening 
and trusting herself; she does not fall back so frequently 
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upon the elaborate system of stays and braces, mental and 
technical tricks, which she built up for herself; she has 
invented new images and has often written as though her 
idea, her impulse mattered more than her expression. It is 
probable that some of her readers will be dissatisfied at the 
abandonment of her old intensity and originality of phrase ; 
they will wish again to be disturbed by her bright and violent 
pictures ; but for our part we welcome this evidence that Miss 
Sitwell can risk being “ ordinary ” without losing personality. 
She has not yet completcly freed herself ; the old 
machinery rises out of the poem here and there. It is an 
admirable machincry, too, in its way ; it has all the virtues of 
poctry except immediacy of appeal, and, if Miss Sitwell had 
taken no step further, she would have remained an exciting 
and stimulating poct. She was in danger of being a “ poet's 
pot,” a writer whose beauties are technical and whose influence 
is chiefly to originate and foreshadow methods of speech and 
habits of mind, to give an impetus to greater pocts. It 
should prove our faith, not in Miss Sitwell’s abilities only, 
but also in her spirit, that we hope she will forget her self- 
imposed limitations and have enough confidence in herself 


to write without mannerism. ALAN Porter. 


BOOKS. 


i 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS, 


Counr Léon Torsror comes forward with an attempt to 
show the peace and placidity of Tolstoi’s family life. ‘“* Tur- 
geniev,” he states, ‘* spoke with envy of Tolstoi’s ‘ good luck.’ 
That good fortune was exemplified, above all, in his wife, 
my mother, the Countess Sophie Tolstoi.””. The Truth About 
My Father (Murray) is a pious book, and Count Léon Tolstoi, 
as a good and simple-hearted son, could hardly have been 
expected to write without bias. But the value of the book 
ran be gauged by another quotation from the preface :— 
* Let me say frankly that it will not be possible, merely by 
documents alone, to persuade me to accept opinions that are 
contrary to my own. Apart from all documents, there exist 
in my heart and in my reason data that are much more 
certain and much more trie than even the * Letters ’ and the 
* Journal’ of Tolstoi himself.” The Broadway Translations 
(Routledge) now include a version by Mr. M. C. Beverley of 
Aksakov’s Chronicles of a Russian Family. 

In The Price of Freedom (Scribner's) Mr. Coolidge publishes 
thirty papers, messages, and addresses on American ideals 
and American great men. It will be interesting to compare 
the President’s style and sentiments with those of President 
Harding, who always roused more indignant opposition to his 
English than to any of his political acts. Two interesting volumes 
of legal reminiscences and anecdotes appear this week, Seventy- 
Two Years at the Bar, by Ernest Bowen-Rowlands (Macmillan), 
and The Drama of the Law, by Judge Parry (T. Fisher Unwin). A 
Man—Finished, by Giovanni Papini (Hodder and Stoughton), 
is a translation from a subjective autobiography first published 
in Italy twelve years ago. From Messrs. Heinemann we have 
received Benjamin Constant, by Elizabeth W. Schermerhorn, 
an erudite study of a fascinating man. 

Two important volumes of poems reach us together, Mr. 
W. H. Davies's Secrets and Miss Edna St. Vincent Millay’s 
The Harp-Weaver. Mr. Davies’s volume is thin but welcome, 
Miss Millay’s is twice as long and its appearance raises hopes 
for her that have never yet been quite satisfied. 

Tue Literary Epiror. 


SQUIBS AND MARVELS, 


Eyeless Sight. By Jules Romains. Trans. by C. K. Ogden. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. is.) 

A Critical Examination of Psycho-Analysis. By A. 
Wohlgemuth, D.Se. (Allen and Unwin. 10s. 6d.) 


So fantastic to old-fashioned minds +: om the ideas of latter-day 
science that one may imagine a generation not too far ahead 
humbly resifting its lunatic asylums, for fear it may have shut 
up anEinstein. And M. Jules Romains now finds we cansee to 
read through any part of our body. There were serious doubts 
of his sanity, one may be sure, in the minds of the ‘“* Academy 
of Sciences, the Academy of Moral Sciences and the Sorbonne,” 





' forms, and read text. 


————— 
who refused to listen to him, and are trounced accord; 
But then the devotion of scientists to truth, as the y unde 
it, scems often to breed a paralysis else where, and is 
child may lead them by a very decent m 
intuitions are concerned. 

And so it proved in the case we mention, M. Roma, 
started with a humdrum query; he wished to know : 
what evidence it had keen aflirmed thst the 7 
expansions in the human skin were labelled as receivi 
lightest tactile impressions, those of brushing and tic chin 
and he found none. Might the y no oes then, be organs of sj 
He worked upon this assumption and found that they wer 
and no one believed him. Paralysis declared itself, A, 
yet what could be more delightiul to a naive “ 
person than to know that 
behind ? 
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nd unprejudi 
eyes before g; 


he, too, is full cf 


One can forgive the scicntists more eas ily when one CONsidey 
the skin. Its complexity is amazirg. I+ contains the ather 


form terminations of Dogiel, the corpuscles of Ruffini, ¢; 
Mazzoni and Pacini; the m:onolobar corpuscles of Meise, 
the network of Langerhans and the menisci of Ranvier, “ 
called hederiform expansions or intra-c pithelial baskets.” 

A very dazzling list, and M. Romains prol 
accordingly. With ascetic integrity he 
others and then upon himself. 
he nostrils are carefuliy plugged, and if the supple menta 
precautic n is taken of introducing a powerful odour by { 
previous insertion of a plug of wedding strongly inpregnst{ 
with perfume ‘—one can hardly sce how the subject suryiy 
Yet even so, with the eyes shut, sealed and band aged, colour 
were perecived. le relates the dawn of extra- ictinal vision 
in his own case :-— 


ed the question 
experimented ype 
* The mouth re maining clos 


“A dozen sittings, spread over about a month, none of y 
lasted an hour, passed without the faintest sign of vision appear 
The next sitting lasted several hours. I obtained a res: 

The yeliowish cover of a pamphlet, in the form of a brown 
yell yw patch a yellow travelling-bag with nickel cate 
the bag itself es a very confused mass of a vague yell 
in a still vaguer and more fleeting way, the floor of the room 
the best lighted wail. It lasted two or three minutes: th 
absolute blackness returned for a full quarter of an hour.” 
Later on :— 


“ 


ow-Ted 


a sudden new increase of the function, 
direction heterocentric 
31 sittings in all.” 


in an entirely unexpect 
and especially sternel vision . 


Heterocentrie vision means that the subject no longer seens 
to see with his head—does not seck to place the object in thy 
space which would be his ocular ficld, if he were not meri 
Before it comes, if we mask a part of the face, he 
impression as if a switch fiad been turned off.” But one dy 
heterocentric vision—the power to ‘‘see” through other parts 
of the body (and sternal or breast vision sees objects mos 
brightly of all)—suddenly appears. “ The experimenter 
notices with surprise that when his head is raised he sees witl 
his chest an object in front cf him. Nothing,” 
Romains, very credibly, “ is more astonishing to feel than th 
phenomenon ... The subject has the impression that bs 
face is stuck in an absolutely black hole, while there is 4 
bright light at the level of his chest.” The attention mean 
while ‘ goes down in some way from its usual position in the 
head to establish itself in the torso.” 


rm has an 


says M 


After examining every possible alternative hypothe 
supernatural, telepathic and the like, M. Romains was forced 
to the conclusion that there are microscopic eyes, 
‘ocelli,” in the skin. People saw through their hands 
necks and back, under the most critical experimentel 
conditions. Why should he delay to experiment mor 
wideiy ? He began, of course, with the blind. 

“On the 16th of September, 1918, fatiguing attempts ” secur 
hin at lest ** two blinded soldier patients, under all sorts of 
barrassing reservations. On the 19th of September, a it 
before noon, Michel, one of them, recognized the digit 4, pi 
under glass - a developing frame, following with his finger t 
— on the glass. . After the 28th of September, | did 

» them again. . polite | yut evasive intermediaries . § fat 
+ pectlen @ indis po sition. 

In 1920 the book was published. Influential scientist 
conspired zyainst the “ trickery,” and for two years t 
author was foreed to remain silent. On January lit 
1923, however, Anatole France and high profession 





authorities signed a report upon eighteen experiments wherelt 
they saw a subject identify persons, statuettes, colours an 
day 


It seems as if the was won, W 
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meanwhile, to see if the new marvel will really 
available for the “ blinded” in our time, And 
no more! Let them invert their 


must wait, 
make sight hesitat 

jentists hesitate 
t the scientis pills 
; r of procedure, conceive the secmingly fantastic—and 


orde : : > a 
t n find it true, In this universe of wondcrs. 
ie 


the skin of Dr. Wohigemuth, however, will crecp in a 
very familiar way if he reads such heresy. Tle is a die-hard 
of the physiological school of P ychology and will, it seems, 
believe nothing proved in this domain unless a change in 
the constitution of a neurone accompanies the une 
integrally. But who has ever scen a neurone changing ? 
Js there no mythology in the very belicf that it changes at 
ail? The whole question of synaptic resistance is still sib 
and yet Dr. Wohlgemuth orders Freud to the gallows 
pecause he doubts his * orthedoxy,” as he himself umder- 
stands the word. The book might itself, indeed, prove the 
formidable resisting power of its author’s sy napses, if he 
cared to prove his case that way. Otherwise, it is merely 
, learned and diverting squib, and no one can fail to be 


quarce, é 


entertained by his trenchant power of caricature. He 
damns the psycho-analyst for prejudging every case he 
handles: if a Hyde Park complex were fashional le, says this 
critie, every country ¢ousin who landed at Liverpool Street 
and was met by an analyst would find himsclf at Hyde 
Park before sundown. With such psychologists, therefore, 
“every dream-interpretation is the via regia to the uncon- 





| 


scious—of the interpreter.” Let us hope that the book will 


be widely read by the Freudians, and produce what it 
certainly deserves—an cqually amusing riposte from the 
other side. E. J. D. Rapciyrre. 


A HANDFUL OF PLEASANT DELIGHTS. 


The Harleian Miscellany. Edited by Henry Savage. (Cecil 
Palmer. 12s. Gd. net.) 

A Handful of Pleasant Delights (J£84). Ldited by Hyder E. 
Rollins. (Hun.phrey Millord for Harverd University Pross. 
lds. net.) 

Winuam OxLpys, quaintest of antiquaries, shrewd needle- 

eyed strainer of priuted and manuscript lumber, kept his 

magpie mind in parchment bags and notebooks and on the 
margins of volumes now cherished by the grest museums. 

Sometimes his notes burst their bonds, but scldom to such pur- 

pose as The Harleian Miscellany, published in 1744-46 from 

the collections of the second Earl of Oxford. In this Fair- 
ground of England, or Grand Panoramic View of British 

History, one can almost hear the raucous showman: ‘ Walk 

up, ladies and gentiemen! All the old favourites. Here we 

have the Fasting Lady, likewise the Oldest Man in the World, 
and the Horsham Sea-Serpent. Sce the Highwayman dance 
with the ladies. ‘This way for the one and only genuine 

Bull-fight. Here we have the Roman Carnivel, and the 

Great Campden Mystery. Come and watch the Family of 

Love, and the Knights in the Bath (grown-ups only). This 

way, professor, to the ballads and old books. Now showing !”’ 

And so till the naphtha lamps give their last flicker. 

Mr. Savage works easily with scissors and paste on material 
already quaint in the eighteenth century, but his comments 
cheerfully help the difficult unity of such a miscellany. These 
almost forgotten pamphlets bring us into sharp contact with 
wholly forgotten modes of thought. Claude Duval, * executed 
at Tyburn, in the twenty-seventh year of his age (which 
number is made up of three times nine), and left behind him 
a sad instance of the irresistible influence of the stars and the 
fatality of climacterical yeers. Henry the EKighth’s love 
l-tters, passionate with an immediate fidclity that makes 


” 


one understand his poem : 
“As the Holly groweth groen, 
And never changeth hue, 
So I am, ever hath been 
Unto my lady true.” 
John Skelton’s ale-wife lynour Rummin, weleomely re- 
printed, showing England like a Kermesse of Peter Breughel 
with the rout of coarse wives, and in their midst a finicky 
oie Prick-me dainty 
Sate like any sainty, 
And began to painty 
As though she would fainty.” 
After-dinner storics of Jacobean and Caroline times, deccits, 
cozenings, travellers’ tales, impostures, homilies and serious 
history alternate happily. 


| 


There are some things that would have added to the refer- 
ence value of the selection. The character of a coffee house, 
pamphlets concerning the Press, lists of verbal diseases such 
as Adstupiate, Glabretall, Nixious, Tridiculate, Tristful, 
Undosous and Zoografe. Most of all one regrets Nashe’s 
re-telling of Marlowe’s Hero and Leander, in praise of Yarmouth 
and the red herring, with its corpse of Leander “ sodden to 
haddock’s meat,” the metamorphosis of the lovers and their 
go-between, so that ‘* Hero and Leander, the red-herring and 
the ling, never come to the board without mustard, their 
waiting-maid.” 

Professor Rollins’ editing is of a very different order. He 
is one of the foremost living authorities on Black-letter 
ballads, and is much concerned for their reputation. He 
finds that single ballads are despised save by the collector of 
rarities, and with triumph proves the much praised anthology, 
A Handful of Pleasant Delighis of 1584 to consist of previously 
published broadside ballads. When the Americans dig, 
they do not mind blisters, though sometimes the blister is 
mistaken for a discovery. The volume is beautifully printed 
and bound, and almost too well edited. It is surely super- 
fluous to supply four pages of misprints and variant readings 
in earlier reprints of a book that exists in a unique example. 
The notes are excellent and supply valuable identification 
aud not a few revisions of authorship. The volume is a very 
fair indication: of Elizabethan popular taste, each ballad has 
its tune, whether the New Tune of Green Sleeves, or King 
Solomon, or the Irish tune ‘* Calen o custure me,” and some of 
them go with a lilt like a ladies’ hornpipe. Although there is 
little real poetry in it, Shakespeare knew the volume and 
found there his rosemary for remembrance and his Pyramus 
and Thisbe. Professor Rollins is doing valuable work among 
these Paradises of Dainty Devices and Gorgeous Galleries of 
Gallant Inventions. Would it be impertinent to suggest 
that he turn his detective powers to discover the authorship 
of some of the poems used by the Lutenists and Madrigalists ? 


* JUST-SO” ANTHROPOLOGY. 
The Growth of Civilization. By W. J. Perry, M.A. (Methuen 
and Co. 6s. not.) 
CuLTuRAL anthropology as conceived by Mr. Perry is a very 
simple affair indecd. It consists of one axiom (or article of 
faith), and one deduction arising therefrom. The axiom states 
that civilization sprang from a common centre and radiated 
outwards ; the possibility of separate peoples developing along 
similar cultural lines independently of cach other is absurd, 
and not to be considered. Since this supposes a definite 
cradle of civilization, the next step is to assign it a home. 
Mr. Perry’s deduction is that civilization arose in Egypt and 
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spread from there to the rest of the world. Nor is there any 
vagueness about the meaning of civilization ; it comprises 
religion, agriculture, every art and craft, and the origins of all 
social institutions. We like this bold solution of a difficult 
problem, and we like the dogmatic and vigorous manner in 
which Mr. Perry presents it to us. But is it good enough, or 
rather, is it not too good to be true ? It is, we feel, a Just-So 
system of anthropology—How the World got its Civilization, 
Best-Beloved. In the introduction to The Growth of Civiliza- 
tion the author appeals to biology to support his thesis, but 
in point of fact his theory of cultural origins is the very antithe- 
sis of the biological conception. In the animal sphere consider 
from the evolutionary point of view the transition of some 
hypothetical creature from aquatic to terrestrial habits. Ifin 
this case we apply Mr. Perry’s conceptions to biology, we must 
imagine that a pair of these creatures impelled by their 
“’satiable curtiosity deserted their primaeval slime and 
developed lungs; thereafter either by breeding true or con- 
verting their less adventurous relations to like habits, they 
supplied the world with its first generations of land-livers. 

That may be how things happened ; we don’t know. But 
it is more orthodox and perhaps more reasonable to suppose 
that a whole species or many members of a species in different 
parts of the globe gradually underwent the modification in 
response to some common environmental or other (asccrtain- 
able or unascertainable) stimulus. ‘To return to the kingdom 
of man, it may be that a Prometheus at one time and im one 
place discovered the artificial production and use of fire, and 
that his discovery spread by degrees to the rest of mankind ; 
but why is it unreasonable to suppose that fire was discovered 
independently by separate peoples in different places? We 
do not credit Mr. Perry with asserting that the production of 
flint implements was due to the genius of an Egyptian whose 
discovery was imparted in the course of time to the rest of 
Africa, Europe, Asia and the Americas, although the origin 
of polished stone instruments is located in Egypt by Mr. 
Perry. If, then, it is reasonable, as we conte nd, to believe 
that fire-making and the fashioning of flint implements may 
have had several independent centres of origin, why is it 
unreasonable to assume the same for the beginnings of pottery, 
metal-work, agriculture, and even monarchy and sun-worship ? 
According to Mr. Perry “the probabilities against two com- 
munities having independently come to elaborate a culture that 
possesses, sey, pottery-making, weaving and agriculture, are 
so tremendous that it can be assumed with confidence that 
this has never taken place.” We do not quite so confidently 
subscribe to this assumption : but even so, why postulate the 
necessity of “* one centre, the source and fount of civilization ” ? 

Agriculture, we are told, originated in Egypt, and could not 
possibly have originated elsewhere, because the Nile, with its 
unique natural irrigation-cycle supplied the Egyptians with 
millet and barley, and demonstrated that what was done for 
them naturally might be accomplished by them artificially. 
Metal-work was discovered in Egypt, because the ancient 
inhabitants of that country used to paint their faces green 
with malachite, and one day somebody dropped his box of 
cosmetic in the fire and saw it transformed into metallic 
copper—thereafter the production of copper beads, foil, pins 
and finally chisels and knives. Pots were invented in Egypt 
and nowhere else, because there were to be found ostrich eggs 
which the inhabitants used as drinking vessels ; the attach- 
ment of spouts to these egg-shells and later the imitation of 
the completed vessel in clay originated the art of pottery in 
the world. However, the chief evidence for the Egyptian 
origin of civilization is supplied by the argument of similarity. 
Mr. Perry supposes that because two things are similar they 
must, of necessity, have an identical common source ; whereas 
we contend that, at the most, one may suppose that similar 
things may have similar origins, or that similar processes have 
been at work in their separate production. Mr. Perry has 
fallen, in fact, into the same error as many students of 
Comparative Religion. Thus—there are mastabas in Egypt 
and dolmens in Cornwall, therefore the Cornish dolmens are of 
Egyptian origin, most probably the tombs of gold-secking 
Egyptian noblemen who scttled in Cornwall in megalithic 
times. 


Again—in Egypt we find a civilization which built 
pyramids, mummified its notabilities, supported a  sun- 


worshipping dynasty, and was organized on a dual basis ; we 
find the same or a similar state of affairs in the Americas. 








ns 
Ergo the ancient American civilizations owe Gdeiee 
Egyptian adventurers who set out in large ships hee ay m4 
dawn of history to search for gold. The last cha st te 
Perry’s book deals with the origin and dovdupasn, of Me, 
which he regards as a by-product of civilization — — 
man, he asserts, in spite of every indication to the oa 
was a gentle, peaceable creature, a stranger to aaa 
cruelty, who fell from a golden age of peace. Althou a * 
self-evident that war in the sense of organized + tn 
behaviour between communities was impossible — 
organization of humans in sufficiently large groups aha 
about, and that therefore war is, in a sense, . sealien. . 
civilization, yet we think it unwarrantable to blame Civilizat ‘ 
for human violence and cruelty which have their roots in . 
primitive instincts of pugnacity, self-preservation . 
acquisitiveness. We have advanced certain objections +, 
Mr. Perry’s dogmata on general principles, and have omitt: 
special objections from lack of learning and space. Byt » 
the same time we gladly concede that Mr. Perry has given ‘ 
an arresting and important book of considerable interest " 
which he has successfully demonstrated that much of the 
world’s culture arose around the Mediterranean Basin, It i 
not impossible, moreover, that future research may one d 
supply justification for Mr. Perry’s main contentions, 

EK. B. Srravss, 


ay 


DOGBERRY AND VERGES. 

The Westminster City Fathers (The Burgess Court of Woe. 
minster), 1585-1901. By W. H. Manchée. (John Ly 
16s. net.) = 

Tue situation of Westminster at the very gates of Lond 

and its historical connexion with a powerful abbey were alik 

unfavourable to its municipal development. Besides thi 
the constant presence of the court, which exercised, through 
the Steward and the Marshal, an exclusive jurisdiction as 
all who dwelt “ within the verge,” would have been am 
sufficient, even in more favourable conditions, to have strangi { 
an infant municipality. We need not, then, be surprised thet 
the records of the Burgess Court, which Mr. Manchée }ys 
explored, are somewhat of a “small becr chronicle.” Fo 
that very reason, because they deal with the humbler aspects 
of social life in the seventeenth and cighteenth centuries, they 
provide some most amusing reading. 

An Act of Parliament of 1585 gave the ancient manoris! 
court, which the Dean and Chapter had inherited from th 
Abbots of Westminster, a definite constitution and certain 
powers of police subordinate to those of the Middlesex magi: 
trates. The records of this court have been preserved for 
the years 1610-1616 and, with two short breaks, from 1705 
to 1901, when the City of Westminster attained to self-govern- 
ment. Except for the duty of stamping weights and measures, 
its functions in the nineteenth century were mainly ceremonial, 
all real power having passed into the hands of the vestries 
In its earlier years it maintained the Watch, administered 
the “ Assize of Bread and Ale,” saw to the paving of tli 
streets, regulated building and housing and the sale of coal, 
and exercised a strict supervision over morals and manners. 

The office was no sinecure. A baker “* did usually leave his 
Cart full of soyle in the Pallace on the Sunday,” and had t 
be admonished to remove “his Cart or Dung pott.” Thi 
butchers let their sheep stray about the streets. The citizens 
kept cows in their ground-floor rooms, or were committed 
to the Gatehouse for “* keeping of hoggs to the great annoyane: 
of the neighbours.” One of the Beadles was “* an idle Drunken 
Fellow and not fit to be trusted in any Business, and as an 
instance of it when they had been Collecting a Brief, they gave 
him half a Crown for his Trouble in regard to the largenes 
of his Family with which at the next Alehouse he got very 
Drunk and lost his hatt or wigg or both.” The constables 
were impudent and insubordinate. A man might not opel 
a shop without bringing “a Certificate of his wife’s goo 
behaviour” as weil as his own. Vagrants were whipped, 


and single women with no visible means of support were forced 
Disobedient servants were punished, and hard 
House 


to service. 
masters were made to pay their servants’ wages. 


holders were held responsible for their lodgers, and wet 
specially sternly dealt with if they harboured the mothers 
of illegitimate children, who might be a charge upon tie 
parish. 


Scolds were drawn across the Thames in the wake 
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WHAT TO USE 


DE 


Copryricut, 





INSIDE 


DOORS 
WOODWORK 
WINDOW FRAMES 
AND STAIRS 


TO PAINT 


TO ENAMEL 


To VARNISH or STAIN 





Pompeian Paint 
Varnish gloss finish in two 
coats. White and 3i colours. 

B-P (Berger’s Paint) 
Oil gloss finish. Gloss White, 
Flat White and 47 colours. 
Decorators’ Pure Paint. 


Scrumble 


For Graining. 12 colours. 


Exilac 

Whitest White Enamel, 
Polar 

White Enamel for mode 


rately-priced work, 


Lustro Stain 
Stains and varnishes in one 
operation. Eight colours, 
Bergelac Varnish 
High-grade Copal Oak, 





WALLS (Plaster or 
Wallboard) 


AND CEILINGS 


Matone 
Matt, washable oil finish. 
White and 37 colours, 


Matroil 
Washable Water Paint, in 
White and 32 colours. 


Cromat 
Non - washing distemper. 
White and 24 colours, in 
powder to mix with water. 


Pompeian 
Enamel-like finish in two 
coats. White and 31 
colours. 

Exilac 
Easiest - working White 
Enamel, 

Polar 


White Enamef of good 

colour and gloss. 
Pompeian 

Enamel finish at paint price. 

White and 3! colours, 


Bergelac Varnish 
Made of specially-selected 
ingredients of guaranteed 
purity, and properly matured 
in t 





Berger First coat Bath 
Enamel White 


The undercoating for Bath 


Berger Bath Enamel 
Stands hot and cold water, 
White, Ivory, Flesh and 


Lustro Stain 
Combined Stain and Var- 
nish, In eight colours (for 











BATHS Enamel, Eau-de-Nil. Use special wood surrounds). 
First-coat White for uader- Bergelac Varnish 
seats For wood surrounds 

Permanoid Berger Radiator 

Silver finish, No un- Enamel 

RADIATORS pleasant odour, Stands Whit> and colours. Stands 
heat, and keeps always heat without cracking. 
bright. 

OUTSIDE Pompeian Paint Exilac Bergelac Varnish 

Varnish gloss. Stands ex- Gloss « retaining White Holds its lustre. 
posure well, White and 31 Enamel, Arbereum 

DOORS colours, . 2 Polar Wood « preserving stain. 

WOODWORK B-P (Berger's Paint) Inexpensive White Enamel Four colours, For new 

AND Oil gloss finish. White and of great merit wood only, Cannot be 

WINDOW FRAMES 47 colours. Wears longest. Pompeian painted over, 

NDO Scrumble White and 31 colours. 
For graining. 12 colours. Wears well. 
Matroil Pompeian 


STONE 
BRICK 
AND CONCRETE 


Most economical, White 


Non-absorbent Water Paint 
and 31 colours, 


in 8 weatherproof colours. 

B-P (Berger’s Paint) 
Oil gloss finish. White and 
47 colours, Postpones re» 
painting. 








IRONWORK- 
GATES 
RAILINGS 
GUTTERS 
PIPES AND 
CORRUGATED 
IRON 








Pompeian 
Two coats only give lasting 
enamel-like finish, White 
and 31 colours, 


B-P (Berger’s Paint) 
Oil gloss finish. White and 
47 colours. Covers most 
surface, 

Berger Structural 

and Roof Paint 
Oil gloss finish in 9 colours, 

Permanoid 

Silver finish. 

















dired to Homerlom 


“Stop Decay the Berger Way.” 

Decorators should ask for colour patterns, prices and particulars of any of 
the above products, or of Berger Stainers, Colours and Varnishes. 
There’s a Berger Stockist within call—wherever you are. 
The Berger Decorative Studio will design free Colour Schemes for 
Decorators who submit particulars ef work either through Stockists or 





aints 


Colours -Enamels-Varnishes-: 


Lewis Berger & Sons, Ltd., 
GHOMERTON : LONDON, £2 
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of a boat, or more mercifully ducked in the pond at Charing 
Cross. Alice Webb, who abused the constable, was made to 
‘“‘ wear the mortars about her neck home to her house and the 
Constables to see them fast stapled with iron, there to remain 
until the Court shall order the contrary.” Both men and 
women were whipped at the cart’s tail for immorality, but 
the men seem often to have got off. In two cases at least 
this was due to their being attached to the King’s court, a 
consideration which has escaped Mr. Manchée, though he 
should have remembered Archy Armstrong as King James’s 
Fool, and the author of the sentiment “ All praise to God 
and little Laud to the Devil.” 

The book is iustrated with photographie reproductions of 
old prints in the Westminster Public Library and of public 


notices of various kinds, and has also pictures of the plste | 


which the Burgess Court handed over to the Corporation. 
It has two indexes, neither of which is exhaustive. The 
author does not seem altogether at home with his subject. 
He is puzzled by the admiralty rights of the High Steward, 
and has missed an interesting point by failing to see that the 
“visited houses” in 1611 were those whose inmates were 
suspected of having the Plague. The printer is most likely 
responsible for naming the famous pugilist who kept the 
‘Coach and Horses’ in St. Martin’s Lane as Ben *“ Gaunt,” 
and for putting the Diamond Jubilee in 1887. 
CHARLES JOIINSON. 


FICTION. 
—— 
VISIONS AND WARNINGS. 

The Dream. By H.G. Wells. (Cape. 7s. 6:1.) 

Tke Romantic Women. By Mary Borden. (Heinemenn. 7s. 6d.) 
Fifteen Tales. By Ivan Bunin. (Martin Necker. 7s. Gd.) 

Far preferable to Mr. Wells the romantic is Mr. Wells the 
realist, and far preferable his account of the present-day 
world, distorted clumsily or cleverly by his irony, to his 
vision of life two thousand years hence with its frictions 
and sorrows scicntifically charmed away. As to the party 
of Utopians in the Alpine guest-house, the men and women 
with astronomical or botanical or North American Indian 
names who listened to Sarnac’s dream of his twentieth- 
century existence, Mr. Wells is not very explicit about them. 
We gather that they went about naked, and that they were, 
cither as a cause or a consequence of this, freed from sexual 
snares and misunderstandings. If they were monogamous, 
they were not bound by any rite or sacrament. There is 
no ceremony, declares one of the characters, deprecating 
marriage, when the axe is fitted to its helve. 

The Dream shows Mr. Wells diluted but not at all dcsic- 
cated. The “ beautiful” passages are as oily as ever, the 
expression of emotion as lofty, the quality of emotion 
as low. What an admirable sense of humour he stili has 
the carlier chapters of the book prove—the chapters that 
deal with Harry Mortimer Smith’s boyhood and youth, his 
struggle for education, his charming father the greengrocer, 
his mother whose ignorant conventional morality is living 
and human, however absurd its manifestations. But 
sense of humour reveals itself sporadically, like currants in 
a cake ; it is not pervasive, it never leavens the whole lump 
or prompts self-criticism. Otherwise we should have been 
spared those blush-making passages in which Harry’s wife. 
mathematically convicted of unfaithfulness, apostrophizes 
him with the words ** Qh Husbind-boy !”’ and spared also 
the love-scenes, lyrical only in so far as they are inflated, 
passionate only in so far as they are uncontrolled. ‘The 
story itself is a good one, but Mr. Wells will not lose himself 
in it or let us; he preaches continually. 

Miss Borden also has a text, but whether it embodies a 
commandment or a prohibition one cannot readily tell. 
With the exception of the heroine’s father the characters 
present themselves as warning beacons, of all the deeper 
shades of red, suspended over precipices varying in height 
but all fatal to happiness. They are so well drawn that it 
is a pleasure to follow their fates backwards, to see where 
they missed and where exceeded the mark, as some people 
follow the pre-natal course of a cold contracted, they believe, 
But such an analysis yields no results of 


this 


by carelessness. 
value. 


Of the three girl friends, Joan Fairfax, Louise Bowers 





le 
and Phyllis Day, the “ triumphirate,” as they 
selves, who helped the weil-born boys of Iroquois 
to make war on the Micks or comparative 
each had a_ different upbringing. Joan, 
Woman, was a precocious globe-trotter : 
fate it was to be murdered by her husband, SPent thren 
years in a Parisian convent; Phyllis stayed ; he 
In after life they met again, only to form, with thei 
but so interchangeable husbands, a kind of irregular heya 
and spoil each others’ lives. Obvicusly, in the wae ; 
decadence and indignity into which they had Mer py 
victory must go to her who felt least or had most contes 
of her feelings ; and this was Joan herself, Joan the ae, 
At the age of fourteen before a gaping congregation s} < 
testified to having found religion ; she had been inexpressi} 
shocked by the conversation of Army people at an Indin 
fronticr station; she rejected her lover the first time | 
asked her to marry him because she knew him to be fi ni 
of another woman. She accented him the second time. 
and the rest of her descent though not easy was continuoys 
What, then, we ask ourselves, did Joan Fairfax want 
She married a man whose background satisfied her roman 
cravings ; he was heir to the dukedom he event ually inherit 
His was a romantie figure if not a romantic t. mperament 
Her love for him, as she often dec!ared, was largely physic 
she admired ‘the delightful cavity under his Waistcoat 
Then what right had she, lured by the love of an abdomiy 
depression, to expect of her 
of imaginative insight and 
“ t!} 


—— 
styled th, Me 
(or ( hicago) 
Suttersniy €s 
the Rx mant : 
Louise, Whose 


n Troquo . 
T respective 


1€ had 


t 


husband a hundred subtle gw 
spiritual sympathy, in ey 
he finest parts of pure love” ? Probably, what dh 
chictly missed in him was an emotional vocabulary ; h 
understatements disappointed her. In spite of his frailties 
Binky is a charming figure, and it is characteristic of Mj 
Borden’s skill to let that charm show through Joan’s distort 
account of him. Joan herself, though always. interesti 
is too inconsistent to be always convincing. 





Hier Purita; 
upbringing accounts for her wilfulness, her egotism, | 


inability to take things as they came ; but the corrupti 


' of her will, the hardening process that she alternately defer 





and deplores, is hard to follow or to explain by any doctry 
save that of corruplio opltimi pessima. ‘ 
obscurities, the story moves easily under its tremend 
burden of complication and allusion ; have uniti 
so much sophistication with so much sincerity is in ity 
a very considerable achievement. 

It is almost incredible that the author of The Genilen 


Exe pi for occasior 


and to 


from San Francisco should also have written The Villog 


The difference of quality is great but the difference of sub 
and much The 
show Bunin’s talent in all its versatility. If he 
reproduces the hard gem-like surface of his masterpi 
neither does he squender himself as he did in The Vill 
The peculiar brutality he attributes to the Russian peasant 
is inore impressive in the short story *‘ A Night Conversatii 
than it is in his novel; there is no space for the theme 
be worn bare by repetition. Many of his stories slow dazzlil 
feats of presentation: ‘“‘The Dreams of Chang” is ti 
through the consciousness of a dog, ‘** Brethren” depict 
successively the unformulated agony of a rickshaw n 
robbed of his sweetheart and the neurotic introspection 
the Englishman, his fare. Bunin, though a confirmed sens 
tionalist, is a short-story writer of great power. 
Ea ¥. 


treatment greater. stories . collected h 


nowher 
iif NT 


ITARTLEY. 
UNDRFAMD OF SHORES. Harris. (6: 
Kichards. 7s. 6d. net.) 

Mr. Frank Harris’s new volume contains a dozen sh 
stories. Within thet compass it covers a remarkably 
field. The scenes of the stories are laid in places as far apar 
as Vienna, Samarcand, France, China, Central Africa, Heaw 
and New York, and each story has its own strong, and un 
individuality, so that the reader, as he passes from on 
another, has a pleasant sense cf variety and contrast. “* Akbar 
‘The Mightiest’ ”’ is a charmingly told tale with a flsv 
of the .srahian Nights about it. ‘ The Great Game” 
rapidiy moving and spirited story of the career of 2 pt 
fighter in America. ‘ A Lunatic ?” takes us to ‘Tunbrict 
Wells, and there introduces us to s supposed lunatic, whe 
conversation shows him as one who envisages life with! 
only too sanc and disillusioned eye ; and in * A Mad Low 
is told the story of the passionate and tragic love-aflar 
a musical genius, and it is told, not inappropriately, W° 
something of the highly coloured and superficial bravur 


By Frank 
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» Lisat Rhapsody. But perhaps the type of story in which 
Mr. Harris is most succc ssful is the vividly told genre tale 
: th the sudden half-comical, half-eynical twist at the end 
be it, There are three of such stories here. One of them 
“ 4 Fit of Madness ”—_tells of the sudden mental derange- 
nt of Henri Ramb« au. Rambeau is normally the ordinary, 
unemotional husband, who is always cold and 
‘kahtly rude to his wife. But one morning he woke up 
hanged. “jt’s quite funny,” he said. “ P?’m thirty-eight 
wane of age, yet everything appears to me to be new; this 
v artment, this furniture, this pretty woman who pretends 
be my wife...” He is enchanted with his wife and, to 
+e delight, he makes love to her: for five weeks they live 
in « state of bliss. ~ He had no curiosity, he did not seem 
to want to go out, he absolutely refused to meet anyone who 
called on him ;_ he wanted nothing but Germaine, and from 
morning to night and from night to morning they lived for 
each other.” But one morning, at the end of that time, 
when she came into his room, “* he looked at her coolly, 
carelessly: ‘Oh! it’s you!’ he said. ‘What have you 
to disturb me about?’ . . . Germaine could not 
t, the shock was too dreadful ; she burst into sobs, 
‘My God! My God! It’s terrible to think you're 


” 


me 
: spectable, 


come 

help i 

erving + : 

cured: -so soon ! 

LADY SUSAN AND LIFE. By M. Storm Jameson. (Chapman 
and Dodd. 6s. net.) 

Miss Storm Jameson has followed up her much-discussed 
Pitiful Wife with a novel of a very different kind at an alarm- 
ingly short interval. The Pitiful Wife was a strange book. 
One could never teil from one moment to the next whether 
it was unusually bad or unusually good—certainly it was not 
mediocre. And equally certainly it was serious. Lady 
Susan and Life is a squib, and one of the most light-hearted 
published in recent years. It has practically no plot to it, 
but is more properly a serics of short stories, all somehow or 
other hung about the neck of the clegant Lady Susan. These 
stories are mostly pure farce—a farce at times a little too 
much overdone to be really funny But as in The Pitiful 
Wife one would suddenly be surprised at the end of passages 
of pure melodrama by an incident or passage suggestive of 
nothing short of genius, so in Lady Susan, just when one has 
decided that the whole thing is nothing but rather dull knock- 
about, one comes On @ passage of quite exquisite wit. 

DEEP MEADOWS. By M. BR. Larminie. (Chatto and Windus. 
7s. Gd. net.) 

\fter the delicate work to which this writer has accus- 
tomed her readers, the rather coarse texture of her present 





novel will prove a disappointment. ‘The story of the heroine, 
married at an exceedingly carly ave, bezins with a frustrated 
clopement and proceeds, after her half-unwiiling bearing of 


three children,to her desertion of her husband owing to the 
disgrace into which his father has plunged the name of Rasscell. 
Mary changes her name and thus brings on a final sentimental 


tolerated. It is not as though unrestricted competition 
ensured cheaper fares and better services. It docs not. As 
to the controlling authority, Sir William sums up in favour 
of putting the whole responsibility upon the Ministry of 
Transport. Among the other articles we must mention 
Sir George Aston’s ‘“ Singapore”; Mr. Hilton Young’s 
article on “* The * Trade Facilities’ Act” in connexion with 
unemployment—he demands an extension of the Act; and 
Lord Teignmouth’s article on “ Byron’s Suliote Bodyguard.” 
Chance disclosed to Lord Teignmouth a missing page of 
Suliote history in the form of some letters from Charles 
Napier, the future conqueror of Seinde. Napier was instructed 
suddenly to prepare the fortress of Asso for the little Suliote 
nation when it was exiled from its Albanian home. He 
expected to have much trouble, but in the event had none. 
These fierce fighters had the docility of well-trained men. 
THE FORTNIGHTLY. 

The Byron centenary, Turkey, Germany and the Labour 
Government are the main topics of this month’s issue, and in 
each of them two or more contributors have something to 
say. Sir John Marriott puts the Conservative cae against 
Socialism, while Mr. Holford Knight paints an ideal picture 
of the Socialist State, abounding in the joy of service, with 
municipal tramwaymen who would never injure the community 
by striking. Mr. John Bell and Mr. R. C. Long, writing from 
diverse experiences in Germany, agree that Germany is now 
doing very well commercially and financially, while Mr. Vell 
asserts that she is quietly re-arming for revenge. Mr. H. C. 
Minchin’s review of Byron’s career is carefully written, and 
is followed by an account of Byron’s portraits, which are 
many. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 

Mr. L. S. Amery, who last month lamented the loss of 
our industrial supremacy, now shows how we may regain 
more than we are supposed to have lost, by developing the 
Empire as a whole on a basis of Preference. Emigration and 
settlement, he maintains, must be a part of a general policy 
of economic development. The Duke of Northumberland 
makes ‘**Some Further Comments on a Great Delusion, 
namely, the League of Nations, which he likens to the ‘Tower 
of Babel. Professor Lyde explains the commercial significance 
of the naval base of Singapore. A really illuminating and 
most amusing article is Mrs. Burns’s ‘Trials of a Mem-Sahib.” 
The Commissioner’s wife who organized a district exhibition 
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catastrophe which is rather ingeniously arranged. ‘The book 
stands or falls by the amount of sympathy which the author 
can arouse in her weak-willed and amorous heroine. It must 
be owned that her personality is not made sufliciently attrac- 
tive to condone her conduct in the main relations of life 
as wife, mother and lover. 
THE WHITE SHIP. By Aino Kallas. (Jonathan Cape. 
7s. 6d. net.) 

Mme. Kallas is Finnish and, Mr. Galsworthy vouches, 
well known out of England. This volume is the first that 
has been translated for us. ‘the short stories in it are re- 
creations of feudal life in Esthonia ; almost all are based on 
actual incidents, on incidents comparatively recent. It was 
only in 1862 that Esthonian peasants ceased to be slaves, 
and the atmosphere of feudalism continued long afterwards. 
The stories are told with economy and directness, and Mme. 
Kallas shows great imaginative power in assimilating a mode 
of life so strangely, so incredibly different from modern 
civilization. Her peasants think and speak as peasants. Mr. 
Alex Matson has done his work of translation admirably. 


THE APRIL MAGAZINES, 


NINETEENTH CENTURY. 

The most important article en forcign affairs is by Dr. 
Benes on “The Foreign Policy of Czechoslovakia.’ Dr. 
Benes was, of course, formerly Prime Minister and is now 


Minister of Foreign Affairs. He is at great pains to prove | 


that all the treaties into which Czechoslovakia has entered, 
and particularly the treaty with France, are strictly in the 
spirit of the original peace settlement. It is a distinct point 
that the French treaty is to be registered with the League of 
Nations, but we must look for the results not so much to the 
letter of the new treaties as to the encouragement which may 
be given to France in a militaristic poticy. We fear that this 
encouragement has already been considerable. Sir William 
Robertson contributes a masterly article on ‘ The London 
Traffic Scandal.’ He shows conclusively that open competi- 
on in streets where the space is limited can no longer be 


'| EAST OF PRAGUE. py c J. C. STREET. 


Impressions of Czechoslovakia... With an Introduction 





| by His Excellency Dr. MASTNY, Czechoslovak Minister 
in London, and 15 illustrations. Demy 8vo. 
| 108. 6d. net 
| ANISSIA, The Story of a Russian Peasant. Revised by 
LEO TOLSTOY. This book caused a sensation on th 
| Continent. Cr. 8vo. 5s. net. 
‘|| VAUBAN: BUILDER OF FORTRESSES. 
By DANIEL HALEVY. The 7imes Literary Supplement 
describes this book as “the noble portrait of a hero of 
honesty.” It is also a brilliant study of the great reign of 
Louis XIV. 6s. net 
RECENT FICTION 
| 
\| A DAUGHTER OF THE DAWN. By MARION 
| PARSONS. A Tale of Hawaii, Nature’s Fairyland, and 
of Liliha, the beautiful young half-caste. 7s. 6d. net. 
GRAB. How the Rich Live! A Satire. From the French 
of ANDRE LICHTENBERGER. Cr. 8vo. 5s. net 
|| ROUND THE NEXT CORNER. By ROLF 
} 


BENNETT, author of “Lieutenant Lawless,” &c \ 
book of short stories worthy of O. Henry. 3s. Gd. net 


SPANISH LOVE. By JUANITA SAVAGE. The 
Romance of Dolores Annesley. A tale of dramatic 
incident set in the sunny land of Spain. 7s. 6d. net 

| A.S.F. By JOHN RHODE. The Story of a Great Con- 

spiracy. How the curious episode of the Folangue pottery 
gave Frank Clements a clue to the mystery 
7s. 6d. net 
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for women only found that the manners and morals of Indian 
women differed widely from those of an English countryside. 


THE CONTEMPORARY. 

Lord Meston, one of the few experienced Anglo-Indian 
officials who favoured Mr. Montagu’s scheme of dyarchy, 
has begun to have misgivings, and expresses them in a notable 
article, “‘ Indian Reform: The Second Stage.” “To Brah- 
manism the polity which we are offering for India’s acceptance 
is just as repugnant as the creeds of Buddha or Mohammed r 
—and three-fourths of the Indian peoples believe in Brah- 
manism. ‘The Swaraj movement, then, is really inspired by 
hatred of democracy. Mr. Percy Alden states clearly “ The 
Unemployed Problem To-day,” and Mr. Arthur Baker dis- 
cusses, from the standpoint of a County Council Progressive, 
the London traffic question. Mr. George Young answers 
with a confident aflirmative the question, “Can Labour 
Pacify Europe ?” Amid many other articles on home and 
foreign politics it is pleasant to find a paper by Mr. Walter 
Briscoe on “ Byron as Politician ”—of a type less common in 
his day than in our own. 


BLACKWOOD. 

Fiction and travel sketches, very good of their kind, fill 
most of the month’s issue. Captam Pitman’s paper on 
crocodile-shooting in India is of interest, and Mr. David 
Hannay retells with much spirit the story of the taking of 
Ormuz by the English and Persians from the Portuguese 
in 1622. “Miss Moira O'Neill writes on Shelley, with reference 
to the books by Mrs. Campbell and M. Maurois, and Mr. J. A. 
Strahan recalls the better qualities of ** Byron’s biographer,” 
‘fom Moore. Mr. Strahan makes a good point when he says 
that the fashionable wit of the Regency period was essentially 
brutal, Sheridan being almost the only man whose jests would 
have seemed in good taste to our generation. 


EMPIRE REVIEW. 


Mr. E. V. Knox and Mr. E. V. Lucas contribute a mock 
Ode on the Wembley Exhibition. It is very good fun and, 
unlike most mockery, will help instead of hurting. Mr. 
Austen Chamberlain’s article on the ‘* House of Commons ” 
is a competent description of the pervading spirit of the 
Ilouse, which somehow gets into the soul and the bones of 
every man who stays there long. Even Clydeside Socialists 
are affected by it and readily acknowledge that they are. 
The last batch of Mrs. R. L. Stevenson’s letters increases our 
appreciation of her as a letter writer. Her letters are vigor- 
ous, observant and very sprightly. Her judgment, too, was 
yood. We had not recognized before quite how much 
Stevenson owed to her in consultation about his books. 
We have here evidence that she took a great deal of time and 
trouble to divert him from his misdirected idea of putting 
all kinds of stodgy information into his writing about the 
South Seas, instead of letting his fancy roam free. 


THE LONDON MERCURY. 

The article by Prince D. 8S. Mirsky on “ Byron” makes the 
April number of the Mercury notable. It is vigorous and 
decided: but its chief interest is in the contrast between 
Byron the European poet and Byron the English poet. It 
has long been a puzzle to most people to know why the only 
nglish writers that have been universally accepted as great 
on the continent of Europe are Shakespeare, Byron, and 
Oscar Wilde, and Prince Mirsky’s article should help to make 
it clear. Mr.J.C.Squire’s ** The Cemetery” is the best of his 
*‘Grub Street Nights,” but we can always prophesy what is to 
follow and the portrayal of character is unoriginally grotesque. 
The other contributions worth notice are Miss Sylvia Lynd’s 
short story, ‘* Exile,” and Mr. W. J. Turner’s sequence of 
sonnets. 


SHORTER NOTICES. 


MEMORIES. By Viscount Long of Wraxall. 
24s. net.) 

Lord Long’s volume of reminiscences is like his own polit‘cal 
reputation—straightforward, simple and trustworthy. ‘ The 
great fact which is ever present to my mind,” he says, “ as 
the governing one in my experience is that the world is a good 
place to live in; that men and women, whatever their views 
may be, are full of kindly sympathy and warm-hearted 
generosity towards others, which tend to make them very 
charitable in the views they take of those from whom they 
find themselves differing in opinions and actions.” To hold 
this opinion, after a life of which for forty-five years the main 
preoccupation has been politics, is one of the best testi- 
monials which could be adduced alike for the writer and for our 
political system. We should have said that Lord Long’s 
yolitical actions never made him a personal enemy, were 
it not that he himself reveals an exception or two to what we 
should have thought a safe proposition. The exceptions are 
mostly due to the once famous “ Muzzling Order,’ by means 
of which and its allied policy Lord Long succeeded in stamping 
out rabies in this country. The steady thoroughness with 
which Lord Long carried out this policy did actually make 


(Hutchinson. 





: : ————$—$——— 
him some personal enemies among that small but annoy; 
class of prominent persons who think that they should 
above all laws. ‘“ One man whom I knew very well a be 
known Peer, refused to speak to me for many years be — 
he had been prosecuted and fined.” There are fey on 
interesting pages in this volume than those which pl 
the execution of this small but most valuable piece of — 
It is highly characteristic of the author that he dine 
any special credit for its achievement. _ 

We are glad to note the sober but dignified protest which 
Lord Long makes against the growing tendency of mennel 
writers to publish accounts of conversations with eminent 
persons still living. Having suffered himself from — 
representation in this style, he lays down the very reasonable 
rule that no conversation should be reeorded in whi h 
the remarks of others are included unless the account i 
first been submitted for approval to the people concerned, 
The only exception to his rule against recording conversations 
is in the case of a notable audience which he had from Kine 
Edward VII. on surrendering the seals of the Irish Office 
in 1906. We now learn that King Edward then asked Lord 
Long to depart from the usual constitutional practice at 9 
change of Government—the case of Ireland being an exeep- 
tional one—to have a heart-to-heart talk with his Liberal 
successor, Mr. Bryce, and “ tell him quite freely and frankly 
what are your views of the diflicuities, - and give him 
the benefit of your knowledge and experience, just as yoy 
would if you were being followed by some political friend 
of your own.” The episode is so creditable to all concerned 
that its publication seems to have been a duty. 


THE TREFOIL. By A. ©. Benson. (Murray. 12s. net.) 

Mr. Benson’s narrative has all the mellow quiet of an autumnat 
Sunday afternoon in the country. It tells what he can 
remember of the three phases of his father’s life that led up 
to the Primacy ; and whether it concerns the Master’s Lodge 
at Wellington College or the Chancery at Lincoln, or the 
Vicarage of Kenwyn at Truro, it is all pretty much the same 
—a gentle tale of deans and dinners, purple silks and lawns, 
Minor canons and Bishops flit across its pages just as, appar- 
ently, they do across the quiet gardens of a cathedral close, 
A trifling snow blizzard is a crisis ; and the tritest anecdote 
a thing worth remembering. Dr. Temple was staying with 
the family at “* The Chancery.” It was the custom at break- 
fast for everyone to purchase his hot roll with a rhyming 
couplet. The rule was explained. Dr. Temple closed his 
eyes, shook his head, and extended his hand. Nothing, 
however, was proficred him; and at last, in desperation, 
he said :— 

“An egg 
I beg "— 

“which we all considered unworthy of a Bishop.” The 
reader is treated to whole chapters deseriptive of the rooms 
and gardens and neighbourhood of whatever house the family 
happened to be occupying: no detail, from the ice-cellar in 
the garden to the view of the leads from the nursery window, 
is considered too trivial. Yet this very detail is the charm 
of such a book: it is life etched in miniature and no line 
must be omitted :— 

““He heard the postman’s knock and saw the maid take the 

letters from the box and put them on tho hall-table. He went 
downstairs—it was a few minutes before eight—and took up the 
letters; there was one from Lord Beaconstield offering him the 
see of Truro.” 
In such a drowsy narrative it came with something of a shock 
to read of Charles Kingsley that, ‘“*‘ when news of a great fire 
at Bramshill reached the church during Matins, he summoned 
from the reading-desk all the men to follow him, told the 
curate to shepherd the women back to church and finish the 
service, and then in surplice and hood leapt over the Rectory 
fence, seized an axe ard rushed off to the fire.” Whilst 
when we read of Bishop Benson, “* in bathing costume striped 
red, running up the sloping splash-board, for vigorous headers 
into the sea,” we felt as if a breach of etiquette had been 
committed : it was a relicf to get back again to the sunny 
crow-filled sleepiness of the Close. 

Yet the book makes a pleasant companion volume to the 
official Life of 1899; indeed, Mr. Benson gives it as his 
purpose that he wishes to tell, as it was not possible to tell 
in the former volume, the inner history of his father’s Truro 
episcopate. If Archbishop Benson is the “hero” of this 
gentle book, the author has not forgotten the share his mother 
took to make his heroism possible. 

REMINISCENCES. By A. H. Sayce. (Macmillan. 18s. net.) 

Dr. Sayce’s work as an archacologist is well known and 
respected, and in this book he shows himself in lighter vein— 
witty, gently reminiscent and anecdotal. He reveals the 
story of his life for no more serious purpose than to provide 
himself with an elaborate set of pegs upon which to hang 
his store of anecdotes. How many of those anecdotes are 


worth saving and printing it would not here be to the point 
to say; they serve to titivate the tale of a life exceedingly 
active and useful. Itis arather disarming statement, however?» 
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that Dr. Sayce makes on an carly page when he says: 
: o . 


“One result of these youthful ‘ waking visions’ was that in| [7] NANCE—PUBLIC & PRIVATE 


some cases I cannot tell whether scenes that I can still see 








vividly before me have really formed part of my workaday [By Our Crry Epiror.]} 

life.’ The unkind critic might casily read therein a semi- - - aioeas vas ; 
confession as to the truth of some of the “ yarns ”’ that follow. RISE IN INVEST MEN' ST¢ ICKS 
For instance, the author tells of an experience of “ the ways [To the Editor of the Sprcraror ] . 


and wiles of the newspaper correspondent.” During the last . : 
Carlist war in the Basque country, St. Jean de Luz was filled Sir,—Quite an exceptional number of favourable j 

with the correspondents of London newspapers. An old | fluences have operated on the Stock Markets rE a 
marketing woman had been despoiled, by the Carlist soldiers, | last week and the early part of the present =e 2 
of her donkey load of 16,000 sardines. A correspondent the first place, as I mentioned in mv last letter. Ps 
hurried to telegraph home. His message reported that a | Stock Exchange nowadays is far more inclined to hen 
great battle had been fought in which 16,000 prisoners had wee ti Th = f a strike tl CO Jubilate 
been taken. Dr. Sayce’s work and leisure have taken him | OCT PB Conchusion oF & strixe than to be depressed }y 
into almost every country under the sun; he has numbered threats | of further labour aisturbances, Consequenth; 
umongst his friends and acquaintances Pater, Kingsley, the definite settlement of the ‘bus and tram Strike Jast 
Matthew Arnold and Ruskin ; yet the present book leaves us | week started the ball rolling on the Stock Exchano. 
regretting that he has not drawn more copiously from this | and almost at the same moment the markets leans 


rich store of memories. flooded with credits as the result of the disbursement 
LOVE IN CHILDREN. By Oskar Pfister. Translated by Eden of about £35,000, 000 in Government dividends, durine 
and Cedar Paul. (Allen and Unwin. 24s. net.) the first week in April, while a good effect was alse 


In this volume the Swiss pastor reviews the history of love | produced by the huge realized surplus in the Nationg| 
. . Ua 
in the ages, to the great comfort of us moderns, and / Accounts for the past year, which lessened apprehensigp, 
then turns lovingly to the study of its workings in the souls concerning the forthcoming Budget. The satisfs ri P 
of the young. For the love-sentiment, he asserts, and | cottlement of the outstandine dis See 
oad = ae Pte a standing dispute between the 
its development is the true object of the educator's care. Queensland pastoral leaseholders and tl : r 
The schoolmasters of to-day are pitiably and dangerously f tha is id ‘ko McsGers and the GCovermas 
wrong if they forget it, and the examination system has no | Of that country was also an important factor hecayse 
more hideous consequence than this, that they so frequently | it cleared the way for Queensland dealing with maturing 
" . ° ‘ ; ° . ie) 
do so. They are indeed in a sad position by the very nature | debt, and, indeed, during the past week we have seey 
of the case, and will be helped as much from outside, by | the prospectus of the new Queensland loan for nearly 
every parent who studies such a book so that the goods may | £18,000,000 covering the maturities in July. Finally. ( 
reuch the schools unharmed, as from within, by their own | markets already favourably predisposed, came the addi- 
deeper appreciation of their true function. This book has ti ue ee ase , Tae a . 
ional stimulus of the Government Conversion operation, 
of which I gave an outline in your last issue. The result 


the merit of being the work of a happy man, and is a tribute 

to the author's own development of the precious sentiment : : c 

he handles. He feels true wonder at the multiple riches of | of these combined influences was to occasion something 
the under-mind of the child. ‘ With so much given us,” | like a small boom in gilt-edged securities, and the following 
he says in effect, “ almost anything is possible,” and the | brief table records the advance which has taken place 
father and mother who are unhappy about what is happening | merely in a few typical investment securities during the 
to their children may well go to bed refreshed from reading | ,oct “fortnight -— j 
it, saying to themselves, “ Why, it ought to be quite easy _ asi y a — - 
to be a jolly good parent, after all!’ We heartily agree. March 25th. April8th. Bi 





vise. 














Consols ie ma aS ae 55} ae 57% . oO 
34 per cent. Conversion .. on 754 a 78 . = 
5 per cent. War Loan... «+ JO ‘iw ae 
4 per cent. Funding ee oa ety ~ 883 .. { 
Treasury 5 per cent. o- oe Wl} win Db oe 4 
Australian Commonwealth Loan 102 ee 104 ae Ss 
Great Western Railway 4 per 
cent. Debenture ae “a 83 . 86 8 
ee ee " ‘ L. & N.E. 3 per cent. Debenture — 61 ig G4 3 
The Building Exhibition at Olympia—April L.M. & S. 4 percent. Debenture 82 .. 86 .. 4 
ith to April 26th—will contain much of Moreover, the quotations on the morning of April 8th 
interest to architects and others connected by no means indicate the best points touched, the 
directly and indirectly with the world of 34 per cent. Conversion Loan, for example, having 
. . . uJ -~ . ” 
building construction. Further, at least one risen on April 7th to 75}. 
exhibit will possess a special interest for At the moment of writing, however, a slight reactionary 
architectural folk and artists in general. tendency is noticeable in more than one direction. 
“The Spirit of the Rocks,” by F. Doyle- Nor is this surprising, for while much has been mad 
Jones, Sculptor, will be worth seeing. of the favourable factors I have mentioned, there 3s 


now a tendency to recognize other factors in the situation, 
Quite wisely, the Government has made the best use 
of the easy in money for bringing out its Conversion 
Loan, and I think there is every reason to hope that 
the operation will be successful. Nevertheless, it should 
be realized that much of the monetary case is artificial, 
and temporary, being due not only to the release ol 


Mr. Doyle-Jones has designed a figure of 
a woman whose head is of a primitive and 
somewhat savage type. This figure has been 
cast in white conerete. As an aggregate 
crushed Cornish granite has been employed, 
with * Atlas White ” Portland Cement. The 


artistic value of the result as undeniable. As the Government dividends, but to the fact that th 
eS medium of expression for work in sculp- amounts so released have been borrowed on Ways and 
ture, particularly for work of magnitude, Means Advances, and repayment of these should stead) 
white cast concrete is something new which the market later. In fact, I am inclined to think that 
combines two very advantageous qualities in while, no doubt, the market will be affected on June Ist 
sculpture. Sculptors should see “ The Spirit by the release of over £50,000,000 in War Loan dividends, 
of the Rocks.” The granular texture of the we may have seen the climax of ease in money. 

surface finish, its vibrant quality and its Moreover, there are other circumstances which may 
sympathy te light under all conditions, make well account for the more hesitant tone of markets. 
it of equal value to architects and artists. One is the imminence of the reports of the two expert 


The statue is being exhibited on Stand 98, in committees appointed by the Reparation C mumission. 
the Main Hall at Olympia (near the Addison Before this letter appears in print those reports will 
Road entrance), by The Adamite Company, probably have been issued. I do not suggest that 
Lid., ef Regent House, Regent Street, W.1, there will be anything in cither of them to affect the 
sole representatives for Great Britain for markets greatly cither way, but the point is that as — 
* Atlas White ” Portland Cement. as the reports are published attention will be concentratet 
upon the probability or otherwise of their forming 4 
basis for a new and real settlement of the Reparation 
[ApvT ] problem. Outwardly, the omens are not very promising 
either in France and in Germany where the reports 
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Whois Harbottle? 


Ask your Bookseller or Librarian. 








Last Year’s Nest. 


wn-up daughter marries a 
r than her: self she is doing a 
happens is told in this 


When a widow wi ith 
man twenty years young 
danger ys thing. 
thrillingly dramatic novel. 

ad YEAR'S NEST. A Novel. _ a 
y Dororny A. Becxerr Terretr, Cloth, 7/6 Net. 


Some Do Not ee 


» 


In “Some Do Not...” Mr. or breaks what is for 
him new ground, treating , of marital incompatibilities 
and the third party with “less irony than is with him 
customary. 
“The Gods to each ascribe a differing lot: 
Some rest on snowy bosoms, some do not! ” 
A New Novel by Foro Mapox lorp (HUEFFER). 


SOME DO NOT . 7/6 Net. 


Peter Taunton. 


This novel has been acclaimed by the critics both for its 
fine comedy and its drat natic pre sentat ion of the crime 
and trial into which the characters are drawn. It is an 
unusually fine novel ant is being widely read. 

THE COMEDY OF PETER TAUN1 ‘ON. 

By G. P. Ropinson, Author of “ Tie I debt. 7/6 Net 


The Timber Pirate. 


The story of a man who the lIumberjacks said had 

something inside him burning him up—a man whose 

boas t was that he prayed neither to God nor devil, but 
ed both to give him a sporting chance. 


rua Til MBER PIRATE. By C. C. Jenxins. 7/6 Net. 


The Valley of Eyes Unseen. 


“Comparatively few stories possess in the same degree 
the c mbi nation of qualities that made ‘King 
Sclome rr Mi nes’ an instantan cous and resounding 
success; but they are sent in ‘The Valley of Eyes 
Unseen.’ "NN rthern II ig. 

THI hy: LLEY OF EYE 5 UNSEEN. A_ thrilling 
Mystery N wel. 

By Gigert CoLLIn Second Impression. 7/6 Net. 


The To ik 


“*The Torch’ is compelling from beginning to end. 
Its characters are true to life, and the little love affairs 
moving enough to be lifted above the commonplace. 
‘Old Nick’ is a nad wry fine enough to be read by 
itself.”"— Sport: ng 1% 


THE TORCH. By Pp RT Ks nross. 7/6 Net 








A WOMAN’S ADVENTUROUS JOURNEY. 


The Road to Timbukiu. 


y Lany Dororny Mutts. Taaates, 15/- Net. 
=k st readable and suggestive travel book... of a 
Strange, fascinating land.”—JThe Morning Post. 


The ran in Wood and Valley. 
By E. M. Wittrams. Cloth, 6/- 1 

The Itchen \ alle "y and the sout Fan part of the New 
Fores st are the districts chiefly dwelt on in this volume 
of delightful sk« aie ; of the nature life of the year. 


Mr. Galsworthy’ 8 New Play. 


HE FOREST. Ck 3 re iper Cover, 2/6 Net. 


Mr. Sutro’s New Play. 
FAR ABOVE RUBIES, Cloth, 3/-; Poper Cover, 


My. Phillpotts’ New Play. 
THE FARMER’S WIFE. Cloth, 3/- Net. 





Send fora py of the New Spring Announcement List. 
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AMERICA 


'j|, TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 
A Tribute of Friendship | 
By ALDERMAN SIR | 


CHARLES CHEERS WAKEFIELD 


BART. LORD MAYOR OF LONDON, 1915-1916 

















Chapters on Wocdrow Wilson, 
Walter H. Page, Henry Ford, etc. 


q In addition to personal impressions of the late 
President Harding, the late Dr. Walter H. Page, 
Mr. Henry Ford, Chief Justice Taft, and other 
eminent Americans, the book contains a study of 
the late President Wilson, and chapters dealing 
with present and future Anglo-American relations, 
speculations upon the bearing of Mr. Ford’s indus- 
trial achievements upon future social develop- 
ments, and general impressions and comments 
upon things American. 








With many Illustrations. 7/6 net 
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will come out almost on the eve of General Elections, 
and until those elections are over it will be well-nigh 
impossible to say whether the recommendations of the 
committees find real endorsement either in France or 
in Germany. It is probably a recognition of this fact 
which is causing a slight feeling of nervousness on the 
eve of the issue of the reports. 

And again, with regard to the National Accounts, as 
Budget day approaches there is a recurrence in mild 
form of recent apprehensions. Socialist tendencies on 
the part of the Government and its followers are becoming 
more pronounced, and there are some who maintain 
that if only in view of the untenable position of the 
present minority Government, there may be a disposition 
to “ride for a fall,” and to bring forward financial 
proposals which, however unsound, when closely 
examined, might serve to captivate the imagination of 
the proletariat. It is not a difficult matter nowadays, 
when direct taxation is heaped upon the few, to bring 
forward legislation conferring passing benefits on the 
many at the expense of the few (through direct taxation), 
the unsound character of which, however, is only detected 
at a much later date when its direful effects are revealed 
in a decline in general prosperity. Mcanwhile, the 
minority is at a disadvantage, because while its protests 
may be based upon the purest and soundest basis, those 
protests in the eyes of the public may appear to be 
based on self-interest alone. Unless, therefore, we should 
have some very definite reassuring statements in advance, 
I am inclined to think that Budget uncertainties may 
be among the factors tending to produce quieter and 
somewhat hesitating markets in the immediate future. 
—I am, Sir, Yours faithfully, Antuur W. Kippy. 

The City, April 9th. 


FINANCIAL NOTES. 


The question of whether to convert or not to con- 
vert has been exercising the minds of holders of the 
existing 5 per cent. War Loan during the past few days. 
In many respects the problem is, of course, rather diffi- 
cult to solve because it calls, among other things, for a 
definite view as to the future course of that most uncertain 
of commodities, namely, loanable capital. If for some 
few years to come there is to be no great change in present 
conditions, with political uncertainties checking both 
confidence and trade activity, there is much to be said 
for a continuous upward movement in gilt-edged securities, 
in which case, of course, those who now convert will 
clearly have the best of the bargain, as later conversion 
offers will be upon less favourable terms. 

* * * * 

On the other hand, should trade improve and money 
rates harden, it seems probable that while the Government 
may still proceed with successive conversion operations 
in view of the magnitude of the 5 per cent. War Loan, 
those who retain their present holdings will not suffer 
and may benefit by so doing. On the whole, therefore, 
it is not surprising to find that, while a great many small 
holders, who are affected also by the fact that Income 
‘Tax is not deducted at the source on the 5 per cent. 
War Loan, are not converting, most of those with large 
blocks of stocks are electing to convert a portion of such 
holdings. Moreover, it is believed that Government 
departments themselves are very large holders, and the 
belief prevails that before the final date mentioned on 
the prospectus, and possibly even before the close of 
the present week, the list of applications may be closed. 

* * * * 


While I referred the other day to the good results 
achieved by the United Kingdom Provident Institution, 
so far as the new net business is concerned, I feel that I 
scarcely did justice to the latest financial statement of 
the company in the sense that I omitted a reference to 
un outstanding feature, namely, the good results of the 
first triennial valuation. The yearly  reversionary 


honuses declared by the company vary from £1 15s. m 
the General, to £1 18s. in the Temperance section, per 
£100 of the sums assured, and existing bonuses, while in 
addition there is a compound bonus of 16s. per cent. per 
annum to policies in force for five years or more, making 
the total compound annual additions from £2 lls, to 








———— 
ad —. 
£2 14s. per cent. per annum granted to such with- sol 
policies, with lesser additions to the rate for pects 


taken out in 1920. 


A. W. K, 
THE RECREATIONS OF LONDoy 
PLAYS. 
CriTER10on.—Oulward Bound... os 8.30—2 9 


[Last weeks of the voyage of Charon’s steamer, First two 
acts original and striking; last act au anticlimax of 
sentiment. Worth seeing.) 


DUKE OF York’s.—London Calling .. om 
{Miss Maisie Gay and Miss Teddie Gerrard in a revue 
which has wit and charm.] 


His Masesty’s.—Hassan a at os 
[A play by a great poet produced with only a partial 
conception of what the author was at. Yet Hassan 

remains moving and glamorous,} 


8.15—~2 99 


8 .0—2, 39 


New.—Saint Joan sa sn at e- 8.0—2,)5 
(Mr. Shaw’s rich, satisfying and noble chronicle.} , 
COLISEUM .. nia “ «- 7.45—2,39 


[Edna Thomas fn a fascinating Southern States davuerreo- 
type, Lydia Lopokova and Stanislas Idzikowski dancing 
admirably, and the great and incomparable Grock.] 


FILMS. 


AT THE Empassy (NEXT TO HoL~sorn ReEsTAuRANr) (daily 
2.30, 5.30 and 8.30).—The Street. 

[The best entertainment in London excepting St, Joan; the best : 

exhibited. ] oe 
At THE BLoomsBury CINEMA, TITEORALDS Roap (April 17th— 
19th, continuous).—The Cabinet of Dr. Caligari. 

[This futurist study in insanity performed miracles in influencing the cinema 
for the better. The scenes of the fair and the arrival of Cesare the 
Somnambulist in the sleeping heroine’s bedroom are most thrilling) 

Ar THe Evecrric Patacr, MarBLe Arcu (April 14th—19th, 
continuous).—The Man Without Desire. 

[The best British film: Mr. Ivor No ello as a seventeenth-century lover who 
comes to life again three hundred years later and bores himseli exceedingly.) 

At Acar Srrreet Cinema, Srranp (April 17th—19th, con- 
tinuous).—What Happened Next Door ? 

[Actually very little happened, but the film begins with a pleasantly simple 
story of ways and means. In the end, some sort of plot was thought 
necessary and the interest slackens, But as an American film it is 
decidedly novel and refreshing.) 


MUSIC. 


April 12th.—-QurEEn’s Hatu.—Glasgow Orpheu 
Choir .. ae rae és -. 8.0—80 
[The two concerts of this very excellent choir include nich 
contemporary British miusic.} 
April 12th.—Vicroria AND ALBERT Museum.— 
Bach recital .. oe <2 pis 8.0 
{A League of Arts Concert given by Miss Dorothy Silk 
and Miss Harri:t Cohen, Admission fre: 


April 14th.—QUEEN’s Hati.—Song recital .. 8.30 
[Miss Elena Gerhardt’s singing is the apotheosis of the 
German lied, An all Brahms programme.) 
April 16th.—AxroL1aAn Hatt.—Song recital .. 8.15 
[The first appearance in England of Mr, Reinhold Gerbazit, 


a bass-baritone and the brother of Miss Gerhardt } 
April 18th—Atsperr Havi.—Royal Choral 
Society >< es ee es 
[The Messiah, the most noble and fitting of Good Friday 
celebrations, ] 
18th.—QuEEN’s Hati.—New Queen's 
Hall Orchestra wa na -- 8.0—7.3 
[Extracts from Parsifal, Each year the psychologist is 
dismayed at this customary performance, but for the 
majority the work still has a profound religious signific- 
ance, ‘The soloists are noteworthy, among them Miss 
Carrie Tubb and Mr, Frank Muliings.} 


9 30 


April 


LECTURES. 


April 12th.—Tre Royat Instirvution, 21 Albemarle 


Street.—Dr. Charles Singer on ‘* Leonardo 
da Vinci as a Man of Science.” .. a 


PICTURES. 
Sr. Grorce’s GALLERY, 324 GerorGE Srreet, HANOVER 

SQUARE. 

{The Modern English Water-Colour Society, A thorou thiy interesting 
exhibition of individual artists bound by a common sincerity and liberty 
of expression, devoid both of “ stunting” and acaden ism. We par 
ticularly enjoyed the work of the brothers Nash, of Mr, Gipne Mr, 
Ratcliffe, Mr. Wadsworth and Mr. Etheibert White.) 


Cyentt GALLERIES, Kinc’s Roan, Cuesea. 
[Vigorous and richly coloured paintings of life and scenes in the West Indies 
by Miss V. M. Jones and Miss V, H, Bradshaw.} 


Gourpr. GALLertTEsS, 5 REGENT STREET. 
{Beautiful drawings by Mr, KR. Wyndham and fine atmospheric effects by Mr, 
W. Arnold-Forster.] 
GIEVES AND ARLINGTON GALLERIES, 22 Otp Bonp STREET. 
[A most interesting exhibition of old prints from the Naval Section of the 
Macpherson Collection.) 
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Actual sizé 
of cigar. 







The discriminating cigar- 
lover need not forego a 
smoke because his time is 
limited. La Corona Half- 
a-Corona is identical with 
its big brother in all but 














size. It is the ideal “ short 
smoke ” for the cultivated 

y palate. Order it by its full 

y, name :— 

4 

4 

y La Corona 

‘a-Corona 





A Liqueur in Havana Cigars. 





Of all high-class tobacconists, 112/6 per 
box of 100, and 29/6 per box of 25. 








A really good smoke! 













HE satisfaction of know- 


ing that the cigar you 
purchase is a really good 


smoke is well werth white. 


POR LARRANAGA 
Senores 


is a high-class Havana 
cigar of  guaranieed 
quality and proved 
reputation. 


85/-per 100 


recat pleasure 
m you at our 
carry @ 
from 
each. 


It would give us 
to have a visit fre 
showrooms, where we 
wide range of cigars 
30/- per 100 to 30/- 





BY APPOINTMENT. 


WHITMORE & BAYLEY, 


Established 1823. 
Street, Piccadilly, London, W. 1. 








32 Sackville 








: and Health. 7 


Pore: development of the foot muscles of growing 

boys and girls is essential to their general health. 
Called upon to do more work than any other muscles 
in the body, the foot muscles are all too frequently 
severely handicapped both in growth and in action by 
boots aud shoes which do not properly fit. ; : 
Shoes fitted by Babers (i.e., properly fitting shoes) fit : 
: snug and close at the heel, have a firm grip of the arch : 
: and over the instep but 
This 


: leave the toes free. 

+ ensures abso- / J a lute foot 
:; comfort and it. allows the 
: to develop 














foot muscles 

and become v3 ~ ; whi 
an ecome strong, whilst 
ensuring the jig. A shows the perfect Baber {f00t against 
any undue fitting which supports the arch, strain. 

“thes oS (te whilst Fig. B shows the ordinary 1 

Ensure your method which does not. “children free- 
dom from foot trouble. 


Bring them to Babers and see demonstrated in the X-Ray 
machine the only correct way of fitting the feet. . 
: FOR GROWING GIRLS. 
' Black and Brown Boots, according to size, 
: 17,9 to 29,6. 
Black and Brown Shoes, according to size, 


15,9 to 27,6. 


FOR GROWING BOYS. 
: Black and Brown Boots, according to size, : 
: 19,6 to 30/-. 
: Black and Brown Shoes, according to size, ' 
19/6 to 30/-. 
' For those unable to call forthwith we have ' 


prepared an interesting leafiet fully describing : 
the Babers method of fitting the foot. A copy 
will gladly be sent free upon receipt of @ 
post cavd asking for leaflet * P.” 


BABERS, 309 Oxford St. London, W.1 


Babers Lid., Jersey. (Opposite D. H. Evans) Tel.: Mayfair 1323 











ROYAL BANK OF SCOTLAND 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1727. 
Paid-up Capiial - - - - - £2,000,000 
Rest and Undivided Profits- £1,565,901 
Deposits - - - - - - - -£37,880,518 
Head Office: ; 

St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh. 
General Manager: A. K. Wright, C.B.E., D.L. 
London: City Office - - - 3 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2. 
London: Drummonds Branch 49 Charing Cross, S.W. 1. 
Glasgow Office - Royal Exchange Square & Buchanan Street. 
196 Branches Throughout Scotland. 

Every Description of British, Colonial, and Foreign 
Banking Business Transacted. 
Correspondence Invited. 

















Telephone: Regent 1513. | 














EHRMANNS 


FAMOUS WINES AND SPIRITS. 


This Week’s Special Bargain 
BEAUNE 


FINE DINNER BURGUNDY. 


Good bouquet, soft fruity flavour, very attractive. 


Per Dozen 29/- Large Bottles. 
Original 3 Dozen case, per case 84/- Unprecedented Bargain. 


Write for “ PINK LIST.” quoting unsurpassed assortment of Wines 
and Spirits at Market Prices. 


EHRMANNS, ® * “Sago 5" 


Please quote 


“Ss” 
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SPRING CLEANING 


The advent of Spring Cleaning will no 
doubt bring to light old garments and 
coverings whose existence has been for- 
gotten and which could be spared for the 
Greek Refugees. Their need of clothing 
is still desperate, as the following 
telegrams show: 


Athens, 27th March.—Every area 
telegraphs for clothing, especially for 
Pontus refugees. Great concern shown 
reappearance maluria. Distribution 
quinine necessary immediately. 
Athens, 3rd April—Salonica reports 
this morning ten thousand refugees 
expected next few days. Government 
soup distribution ceases to-morrow. 
Urgent we increase if possible, 
if only ration without bread. 
Volo appeals for supply quinine. 


The number of parcels of clothing 
received at our warehouse daily has been 
diminishing seriously, and, although the 
winter in Greece will soon be over, there 
will be no less need among the refugees, 
whose clothes are ragged and threadbare 
from long use. They have worn the same 
clothing for over eighteen months, the 
rags in which they fled from their homes 
in Asia Minor, and they have nothing to 
replace them. 


This lack will be all the more serious when 
the warm weather brings epidemics which 
are feared so much in a congested popu- 
lation already weakened by hunger, 
exposure and sickness. 

YOUR OLD CLOTHES MAY SAVE 
A LIFE. 


Will you not make a small collection of gar- 
ments, etc., which your Spring Cleaning brings 
to light and can be spared, and ask your friends 
to doso,too 2 The need cannot be exaggerated. 
Donations for feeding are urgently 
required as well. If you cannot send both, 


then send us one—money or clothing. 


Donations of money, which are urgently required, 
should be sent to the Hon, Treasurer, Imperial 
War Relief Fund, 87 General Buildings, 
Aldwych, W.C.2, wiich is co-operating the 
1il-British Appeal for the Near East. 


1m 


Fund, c/o 
hs. J. 


Gifts of Clothing should be sent to the 
New Iibernia Wharf, London Bridge, S 


ed under the War Charities Act, 1916.) 


(Register 
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Mrs. K. E. 
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LIBERTY 
CRETONNES 


FOR 


LOOSE COVERS AND CURTAINS 


NEW PATTERNS POST FREE. 





Liberty & Co., Lid. Regent St., London, w, 1. 
IRISH LINEN SHEETS 
Write for Iilus. List No. 40P, sent 
free. Delivery guaranteed. Cerr 
paid on Orders of 20/- upward 


ROBINSON6 CLEAVER 


LINEN MANUFACTURERS 





BELFAST 
ALSO REGENT ST. LONDON & CHURCH 6'r. LIVERPOOL 
| 
** Facts are stubborn things.” 





OLD AGE CREEPS ON. 


Dispel Anxiety by effecting a 
deferred annuity with the 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 1 


VAIN 





DENT.—Notice of Renal 


The_oid-established firm of WATCH, CLOCK, 


Rnaee-as se. and CHRONOMETER MAKERS beg State 
that, owing to expiration of lease at 61 Strand 

BY APPOINTMENT W.C., this BUSINFSS is now TRANSFER RED 
To to 28 COCKSPUR STREE!, S.W., which w; 

in future be the Head Office; their other address 


H.M. THE KING. EC 


DUBLIN SUMMER SCHOOL, 
July 25—Aug. I. 
TRELAND OF TO-DAY. 


’ being 4 Royai Exchange, 





Speakers include W. B. YEATS, LENNOX ROBINSON, Senator JAMES 
DOUGLAS, Prof. HENRY, Sir J. C. PERCY, DANIEL CORKERY, 
Special reduced fares from all stations. 


Programme from 
INTERNATIONAL STUDY GROUP. 


retary: 


Secre 
Innes, B.A., High Oaks Road, Welwyn Garden City, Herts 





LISTEN TO THE iNARTICULATE PLEADINGS of the SABIES, who 
may be ROBBED OF THEIR BIRTHRIGHT 
unless you help us to eradicate their disease and give them an 
opportunity to become Men and Women worthy of our Race. 
448 Babies from all parts of the United Kingdom have been born free 
of Venereal Disease im the 


LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL AND HOME, 


Harrow Road, London, W.9, since the new Maternity Dept. was 
opened, owing tothe new and special treatment there provided. Please 
send a Donation to the Secretary to-day. £17,800 required this year. 





THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Fstablished 1837. Incorporated 1880, 
Capital Authorised and Issued ... ‘ 9,000,000 
Capital aid up o 1,000 
Reserve lund £3 350,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors ... £6,000,00( 
HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. 3. 


DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank's Branches throughout the Aut 
tralian States and Dominion of New Zealand. TEL EGRAPHIC I ° 
TANCES are also made. BILLS are purchased or sent for collection 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on terms which may be amet 


7 
| 
j 





| tained on application. 
















For cleaning Silver, Electro Plate &c. 


Goddard’s 


Plate Powder 


Sold everywhere 64 I* 2% & 46 


PT 








—=# 


of Books 





OOK BARGAINS. Send tor my Spring Cataiogue 
in all branches of Literature in New Coridition, offered at targa nf rices 
Free on request.—. J. Glaisher ,Kemainder Bookselicr, 55-67 Wigmore Strect, WL 
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Shack 


The Man j in t the Log 


truggle S, 
of Briti sh 


early 





P cture him in his 


*rair of Ci nada, the forests 


stern 
Columbia, in the Au: stralian Bu us sh, nd in o the er sim ilar 
gions of the Empi Think of the solitary, monotonous 


re by the 


: fe i in the Log Shack 


Remembe 


Child in the Loe Shack 


of the Go — 3 of Jesus 


ng up without he inf _ 
sir sqtelindd makes end your 


t. Then, t > help “h in 
Se eeten to te 


__ CHURCH SOCIETY, 


wl ich send Is out cler 1ers, and church 
ers to nearly tl 


Remittances should be addressed to 


9 (B) Serieants’ Inn, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 4; 
Or to Barclays Bank, Lombard Street, E.C. 3. 





CLONAL & CONTINENTAL 





MOTOR SPIRIT | 
is uniform ae y 
TENS BERR 
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Cc 
‘“‘Gentlemen, a little & 
laughter will do us 


all good,” said Abe 
Lincoln to men in & 

. cq 
suspense for vital & 
news; he knew the | 
worth of laughter 2 
If we are as wise in matters (@& 
of health as was Lincoln in = 
matters of statesmanship, we 4 
shall guard wellthespringsof @& 


laughter—withadailydashof % 


ENO'S | 
~FRUIT ALP | 


The World-Famed Ef 




















CLERICAL, MEDICAL 
& GENERAL 


Life Assurance Society. 


1824-1924. 


THE 
PAID 
OVER 


During 100 YEARS 
SOCIETY HAS 
CLAIMS. of 


113,000,000 


£9;900,008 
£8,000,000 


has granted INSURANCE PROTECTION to 
more than 50,000 ; more than 10,000 


INVALID LIVES. 


S.W.1, 


SURPLUSES 
POLICY- 
NEARLY 


DIVIDED 
AMONGST its 
HOLDERS OF 
ATED 
to nearly 


and 


MUL 


amounung 


ACCU 
ASSETS 


yersons including 


Chief Office: 15 St. Jam London. 
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Room 8, 136 Bishopsgate, London, E.C. 2. 





New Leaders for Germany 
Where will they lead her? 


The students of the present, whose opinions are being formed amid 
Starvation, will be in control twenty years hence. 


Help now will mean goodwill then. | 


A great self-help organisation has been built up by the students 
themselves to provide work—as miners, shoemakers, labourers, night 
watchmen, laundresses, etc., etc.—for the thousands without means, 


Students sleep in garages, railway carriages—even in sewers—and 
try to live on thin soup in order to continue their studies. 


Only those who are Certain to Make Good Can be Helped. 


Please send gifts of money and clothing to:— 


The British Appeal for Relief in Germany, 


Hon. Secretary: HILDA CLARK, M.B., B.S. Hon. Treasurer: HAROLD MORLAND, M.A., F.C.A. 


—=—... 
= 














Bankers: Barclays Bank, Limited. 

















AUSTRALIAN MUTUAL 
PROVIDENT SOCIETY 


ESTABLISHED 1849. 
THE LARGEST BRITISH MUTUAL LIFE OFFICE, 


Assets i aad oe ‘a os -- £50,000,000 
Annual Income ., = os - es £7 ,500 600 


The A.M.P. Society’s premium rates are lower than the average, 
it distributes its whole divisible surplus annually among its policy- 
holders, it values its liabilities on the most stringent basis and 
it possesses in a unique degree the combination of a low expense 
rate, a high interest return and a favourable mortality experience. 
Those who desire to obtain their life assurance cover at the lowest 
net. cost, with perfect security, are invited to investigate these 
claims. 
LVERY YEAR A BONUS YEAR, 
I,ONDON OFFICE; 


73-76 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 4 
W. C. Fismer, Manager for the United Kingdom, 











DON’T SQUEEZE 
52 BONES OF YOUR 


feet into: ordinary and foolish 
shoes that produce corns and 
bunions, flat foot and a host 
of other foot troubles. 


“NATUREFORM” 
FOOTWEAR 


means HEALTH AND COMFORT, 
Send sixpence in stamps fer sample 
hoot or shoe on approval, together 
with our new ILiustratep Cata- 
LOGUE, ete. 

In all’sizes for Adults and Children, 

liiustrated booklet post free. 

“ Natureform ” footwear is only to 
be obtaited from the sole manu- 
facturers : — 


HOLDEN BROS., 














Dept. H., 3 HAREWOOD PLACE, OXFORD CIRCUS, LONDON, W.1 





To Look Your Best 


TAKE CARE OF YOUR 


HAIR 


AND USE 


ROWLANDS’ 
MACASSAR OIL 





which will preserve, nourish, strengthen it, and replace 


the loss of the natural oil im. the Hair, the- want of | 


which causes Baldness. Golden Colour for Fair Hair, 
sold in 3/6, 7/-,. 10/6, and. 2]/- bottles, by. Stores: 
Chemists, Hairdressers, and ROWLANDS, 112 Guilford 
Street, Gray’s Inn Road, London. Avoid cheap, spuriout 
imitations under the same or similar name. 
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YouR ARM-CHAIR knows 
a lot about you, doesn’t it? 
An old friend! Dreams of 
the future; regrets for the 
past; little impromptu naps— 
all of them in your arm-chair. 





Branches at 


A THING which counts for so 


INVESTMENT 


If you buy shares on the Stock Exchange your 


| sell, you again have commission to pay. But 
| it costs you nothing to invest your money in the 


EQUITABLE BUILDING 


and shares or deposits can be withdrawn in full 
(with interest to date) at short notice and 
without expense. 

You will have a safe investment, too. 
Shareholder in 
EQUITABLE BUILDING SOCIETY has 
ever lost a penny of his capital, and interest 
has alw 


and copy of the last Balance Sheet. 
CHIEF OFFICE - - - 







without 
EXPENSE 






charges you a commission, and if you 







WOOLWICH 






SOCIETY 


(Established 1847), 












No 


the WOOLWICH 

















ays been paid punctually. 


WRITE NOW 


for Investment Prospectus 


Powis Street, WOOLWICH 
97 Cheapside, E.C.2, and 
1284 George St., CROYDON 























much in your life is worth alittle 
care in choosing. You ask a lot 
of your arm-chair. You want it 
to be submissive and yet strong; 
to feel old when it is young, 
and young when it is old. The 
Buoyant chair will do all this. 





9 ‘ae 
‘afee 


4 
igs 2) 


THE SECRET of the Buoyant 
Chair is in the patent steel lace 
web and double springing. Steel 
laths in place of cotton web- 
bing! Rivets in place of tin 
tacks ! Stuffing, the best curled 
black hair and nothing else. 
















EASY CHAIRS and SETTEES 
Buoyant” will be found under every genuine 
Buoyant Chair and Settee. Most govd Furnishing 
Houses sell Buoyant Chairs at prices from Six Guineas. 


tea 
The name “ 


Buoyant Sales Department 


Upholstery Co. Ltd., Sandiacre, Notts. 























CHEESE” 


BISCUITS 


are a delightful com. 
bination of crisp flak 
biscuit and real cheese 
of most delicate and 
refined flavour. They are 
ideal for luncheon or 
dinner. Order a trial tin 
from your stores. 


























Made only & 


CARR &CO.L8 
CARLISLE 
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AWAY WITH | SLEEPLESS NIGHTS ! 


Many a bad night is due neither to worry nor indigestion, 
but simply to the sagging mattress on yeur bed. Fit the 


SLEEPEEZIE 


Mattress Reinforcement 


and enjoy sound, healthy sleep. It makes even 
a worn-out mattress ideally and permanently 
comiortable at little ccst, and, moreover, you 
prove its value before you buy. It consists of a 
soundly made trellis which hangs adjustably 
under any spring mattress either “ Diamond” er 
“Spiral,” and supports 
| the surface by many 
strong coil springs. 


P oes ee 
It is made for all sized 
beds, and at once con 


verts your old mattres 3S reer Mattress A very high-grade Tawny Port. 


into a modern “ box ee: ——— f 
} spring. —— 18 Springs } 
| Miss A. G. W., of Stretford, writes:—" I am sui ha crippie | 
from arithritis—I have had mere comfertat igats since ig | 
tsing tt. All my friends have been anxious ‘te ‘i w about | 
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By Appoiriment to H.R.H. The Princ ae 
Gy 


ROBERT LEWIS, 


Established 1787. 
} 
| 





22 ST. JAMES’S STREET, LONDON, IN. SW. | 


ORCILLA & BALKAN SOBRANE | 
THE FINEST TURKISH CIGARETTEs, 
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CARRIAGE PAID, ON APPROVAL, . ey. 
14 DAYS. Send NO MONEY, Exceptional value at 34/= PC), {2% etles 
but give width of bed, and mention “ Spectator.” 
Prices for beds up to 3 ft. wide, 20/-; 4 ft. wide, 23/-; 
5 ft. wide, 30/-. 
SLEEPEEZIE MATTRESS co. 86 Highcross St, Leicester 


Send 9/- for two trial bottles, post pea 


MATTHEW GLOAG & SON, 


13. Bordeaux House, PERTH, Scotland. 
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‘ 
‘I th ht she’d 
never thought she 
9 lf 
turn out so well. 
~ ¢ ° 1 
ORTUNATE indeed is the young matron C 
of whom the eagle-eyed critics of ‘his’ family 
are compelled to say that. ie 
But they often Aave to say it, for though on the 
surface they may seem so different, it is the fact that never , 
before were young wives so keen on their homes and their 
homemaking as they are to-day. 
The homemakers of 1924 know that good housewifery and 
good cookery are the secrets of happy home life, And 
especially good cookery. 
And they know how very greatly their cookery’s success depends upon the 
ultimate favour it produces. ‘They know that without the vital Havour their 
efforts are wasted—and so they make certsin, in an easy way we are going to tell you about, ieee Dae 
that every dish has just the appetising spiciness that every man demands. : Soup, Fish, 
For many centuries—probably ever since men first learnt to cook—certain spices have ; Entree Joint 
been known as the correct accompaniments to bring out the inner flavours of meats. These Boe 
flavourings are still known, these spices are still ebtainable—and the very best of them, : eee oe 
the absolute pick of the whole rare bunch, are used to this day to produce the rich flavour of i Yorkshire Relish : 
© ; is wanted 
? all through 
the meal, 
You :o0 can ‘turn out well '—aad make your meais always do the same—ifyoukeepa oo “**rrrrnereeeeeeeeeeeeeenens 
bottle always by you and use it regulary with every meat dish. 9& buys a bottle from any grocer 
GOODALL, BACKHOUSE & CO oe o%e a LEEDS. | 
rN TM Ha mT AT a Ra 
LCL La Ee RN ARN AEA ps si 
4 
ty LOOK FOR THE 
* LUVISCA ” TAB 
IN EVERY 
GARMENT. 
None genuine withoul. 
—~ . ‘ ‘ Ww ‘ & 
SHIRTS, PYJAMAS & SOFT COLLARS 
. "LUvIsca * is a perfect combination of British artificial silk in its 
latest and best form and cotton of t highest grade It i 
better in appearance _and more lasting in wear than re nal silk. 
“LUVISCA”™ is the material par excellence for MEN'S WEAR. 
i } Ay ‘ If any difficulty in oltaining, please _Write to COURTAULDS Ltd. 
| a 14 rv it (Dept. 58M.), 19 ~~ rmanbury, London, E.C. 2, who will send y« z 
. ; name of earest re tailer po des criptive booklet Se ’ 
ti i BATT RAR HH HII {i HH Hh Hh Hi MMT RT EE 
Cr iE TT Meta iT eit it ane EEE AMGEN a MS a 
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ROLLS ~-ROYCE 
the best Car in the World 


An Owner's ides refreshing to find a firm [8 


jation . 
aes ' of manufacturers taking an 


ROLLS interest in one of their products 
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i ROYCE after same has been delivered 3 
eu . cad 
ig, «Device and paid for ~ too often the (x 
| Aa - rye 
KR contrary is the case. ot 
19 eC 
= Reference N? 1024 A 
oul riginal Letter m nn applicatior ) 
i The Original Letter may be seen on ypphication sel 
ht ROLLS ROYCE LIMITED,14CONDUIT ST LONDON. |) i 
Verret ROP ae TOP ee AOD. <a 
SS Seeeeeneneaa 
tS) 
200,000 more Refugees coming!! 
Can anything be more heartrending ? 
Salonica Refugee Centre reports:— 
** 200,000 more refugees are on their way, or soon will be, from Asia Minor. 
lHiow this additional number is going to be crowded in among the already 
over-crowded refugees is one of the great problems.” 
re 6 
Food, Shelter, Blankets and Clothing 
must be in readiness. 
We have already sent forward 1,000 Blankets, 7,000 tins Condensed Milk, and 50 Bales 
Clothing. 
e ° 
But what is this among so many? 
Our funds are exhausted. 
Immediate arrangements must be made to ensure bread and flour supplies. The next 
consignment should also contain Blankets, Malted Milk for babies and the sick, Condensed 
Milk and Soap. 
Please help in this time of urgent need. 
e m 
Christian Refugee Fund 
at the Office of the Bible Lands Missions’ Aid Society 
(No Office Rent or Salaries), 


S. W. GENTLE-CACKETT, Hon. Relief 358Y STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 2. 


Commissioner. 
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I NEW ZEALAND LINES — 





MAIL, FREIGHT AND PASSENGER SERVICES. ~ 
London & Marseilles to Bombay, Karachi & Persian Gulf. 
2 London to Colombo, Madras and Calcutta 
London & Marseilles to Ceylon, China, Japan & Australia. 
London & Marseilles to Port Sudan, Eest & South Africa. 
5 London to Queensland. 
6 London (cargo) & Southampton (passengers!) to New 
Zealand & (by transhipment, passengers only) Australia 
(via Panama Canal) 
7. United Kingdom (by any Atlantic line) via Vancouver or 
San Francisco to New Zealand, Australia and the 
South Sea Islands 
8& London (one ciags only, third class rates) to Australia 
via Cape of Good Hope, 


Pw 


—_ 
Nos. 1, 2, 5,4 & 6.—For P.&0O. House (Menager. F. H. Grosvenor), 
14-16, Cockspur 8t.. sw. i Freight or General Businoas. P.& O. & B.i Offces, 
122, Leadenhall St., London, E 


Bl Agents, Gray, Dawes @ Co, 122, Leadenhall Street, London, EC 4 

No. 6.—J. B. Weetray & Co., Lid. 135, Leadenhall Street. tgoten Ec. 3, 
or P. & O. House (first floor, General Passenger Agent, W. L. James), 
14, Cockspur Street. SW 

No. 7.—Union 88 Co. of New Zealand, Ltd, P. & O. House (frst floor, - 
General Passenger Agent, W. L. James). 14, Cockepur Street, London, 
S.W. 1, and for Vancouver Service, any office of Canadian Pacific Railway 





aera a a —— es 


No. 8—P & O. Service, Australia, via Cape, 32, Lime Street, EC. 3. oF 
P.& O. House, as above. 
Parts (AU Rowtss)—Socttte Frangaue P 4 0, 61. Bowlevard des Capwernes 
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The Responsibility of Empire. 


We boast of an Empire upon which the sun never sets— 
greater than any Empire the world has hitherto known, 
FOR WHAT PURPOSE has God placed such power 
in a littie Island Kingdom ? 

The only answer which satishes is that along its hig ghways 
may pass the Messengers of His love. 

Every member of this Island Kingdom has a responsibility 
in this matter. 

What are you doing to extend the Kingdom of Christ? 
The C.E,Z.MLS. is seeking through its Women Mis- 
sionaries (Evangelists, Doctors and Teachers) to win 
the womanhood of part of our Empire (India, Ceylon 
and Singapore) for Him. 
Financial help, much 
acknowledged by the 


needed, 


Secretary. 


will be gratefully 


Offers of Service should be made to the 
Secretary, 


Church of England 
Zenana Missionary sci. | 


Hon. Treasurer: Sir Robert Williams, Bart 


Bankers: Williams Deacon's Bank, Ltd., 
20 Birchin Lane, London, E.C.3 


Office: 20 Lonsdale Chambers 
—s Lane, London, W.C. 2. 


Candidates’ 
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THE COMFORT ROUTE 


NEW YORK & 
SOUTH AMERICA 


THE ROYAL MAIL AND PACIFIC LINES 


TOCNTON Atlantic House, Mouotgate, E.C.:. & Amertca Frouse, 
Cockspur Street, S.W.1. LIVERPOOI, Gorce. BIRMINGHAM 
112Co.more Row. MANCHESTER 5 Albert Square. GLASGOW 
125 Buchanan Street, C. 1. SOUTHAMPTON R.M.S.P. Buildings. 
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Blankets & Motor Rugs. aN 


Guaranteed to be made entirely from 


* PURE NEW FLEECE WOGL,” 


thus ensuring the maximum of elegance, warmth and durability 
Blankets.—72ins. by 90ins., 83lbs. - 36/- per pair, 
8Cins. by 90ins., Qibs. e Bes -« 
These Blankets will retain their whiteness after bein, ‘aaa 
THE ABOVE SIZES MAY ALSO BE HAD IN PALE 


BLUE SHADE (fAST DYE), 
Luxurious Motor Rugs. 


Beautiful shades in 12 different designs 
1st quality, 72ins. by 60ins., 5ibs. - - 37/6 
2nd quality, 72ins. by 6Oins., 4ibs. - - 25/6 » 

Satisfaciion guaranteed, or money refunded. 


AU Goods sent Carriage Paid. 


THE SKIDDAW WOOLLEN CO., HEADS NOOK, GARLISLE. 


1/- PER PAIR EXTRA. 
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VICE-ADMIRAL SIR 
says: “IL have never seen 
exceiled.” 


Pat 
THEIR MAJESTIES™ THE KING AND 
Presdent: H.R.H, LHE PRINCE OF WALES. 


The “ARETHUSA” 


Training Ship and the 
Shaftesbury Homes 
URGENTLY NEED £1 2; eco 


(THE BALANCE OF £25,0% 
TO LIQUIDATE A DEBT OF £9,500 AND TO PROVIDE FOR 
MAINi “ENANCE, 
10,000 Boys have been sent to Royal Navy and Mercantile Marine. 
9,000 Boys have been trained for Civil Employment, and many 
huneareds have been emigrated to the British Dominions, 
1,100 Boys and Girls now being maintained. 
Chairman and Treasurer: C. EX. MALDEN, Esq., M.A. 
Deputy Chairman: F. H. CLAYION, Esq. 
Chairman of Ship Committee: HOWSON F. ‘DEVITT, Esq 
Joint Secr = H. bRIstow WALLEN & HENRY G. COPEL 
heques should be made paveble to and sent to 
THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES & “ ARETHUSA” a SHIP, 
164 Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C. 2 


LIONEL 
the 


HALSEY 
* Arethusa’ 
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NO HEATING OR MESSING IN 


(Regd. Trade Mark) 
in the Shipyard and the Factory, 
Kitchen and in the Drawing-room, 
ss indispensable also in the 


MERCHANT'S OFFICE, 
LITERARY MAN’S STUDY. 
DOCTOR’S CONSULTING ROOM. 


Found 
in the 








SECCOTINE 


The clean, smart, pin- sto; ppered tul e lies on table or in hoe 

Remove pin-stopper—press lightly at bottom of tube—the co? 

| point acts as distributor, and papers are fastened—sheets ins erted 

—books repaired—~hundreds of services efiectively render 
Replace pin-stopper. 

Tube 4id. (vest pocket), 6d. and od. Sold everywhere 


McCAW, STEVENSON & ORR, LTD., BELFAST. 
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srepatd Classified Advertisements. 


RATES. 


29 Words (Two Lines) «sas 
10 Words (One Line) -_ 
ed as a line. 











Four Shillings. 
Two Shillings. 


nin Le 


mum « 


Additional 
Less than 10 Words charg 





ing the equivalent to 


rE N CAPITALS—occupy 
a. por AYED I 
Headings er lit Each ruled line, or white space equivalent to a 
a as 10 words. (A line averages 10 words.) Vouchers sent 


line, pace 
only bo .aave 


assified Adv - 


rtisers whose announcements exceed 70 words. 


ments can be displayed and are charged according 
space at the rate of £1 2s. Od. per inch. 


‘The Spectator”’ Office for inspection by advertisers 


labli 
. wvailable at * L 
Files are avaiee ypder less than 7U words. 


whe 


. = B geries Discounts as follows : 
13 insertions 5%; 




















{) StVeReity OF LONDON. 


The following Lectures have been arranged :-— 


A Course of Three Lectures on‘ EDUCATION IN SPAIN: ITS ORGANISATION, 
PROBLEMS, AND ATTEMPTS AT REFORM” (in English) by SR. DON JOSE 
CATLILLEJSO (. profess ri tne Cenrreat U siversity of Macriiand rerminent secretary 
to the Junta para Ampliacion de Estudios in the Ministry of Public Instruction) at 
KING’S COLLEGE, LONDON (Strand, W.C, 2) on THURSDAYS, APRIL 24th, 
MAY Ist and 8th, 1924, at 5.30 P m, At the first Lecture the Chair will be taken 
by Professor J. W. Adamson, b. Professor of Education in the University 

A Course of Three “pareroom Fg THE HISTORY OF DECORATIVE PAINTING 


IN ENGLAND,” by Mr. W. G. CONSTABLE , M.A. (of the National Ga'l , at 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON (Gower Street, W.C. 1), on TUESDAYS, 
APRIL 29th, MAY 6th. and MAY 13th, 1924, at 5.30 p.m, At the First Lecture 
the Chair will be taken by Mr. D. 8S. MacUoll, M.A., LL.D., Keeper of the Wallace 


Collection. 
Syllabuses may be obtained on 
to the Lectures is FREER, 


application to the undersigned. ADMISSION 
WITHOUT TICKET 
EDWIN 


Academic 


DELLER, 
Registrat 





UILDHALL § 
(CORPORATION 
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24° . - 
6 insertions 23 . Victoria Embankment, E.C, 4, 
, 96 insertions 749 0% 52 insertions 10%. 
re nce ering cost of the advertisement re 
a ins? ortion, remillam covering ¢ ) ? | > TAT om ==" - 7 oe 
j i: — must be sent wm all cases with the order. | PRIN¢ IPAL, SIR L: AD NI ON "RONALD, F.R.A.M., F.G.S.M,. 
, ld | “Per PRIVATE LESSONS in all Musical Subjects and STAGE TRAINING in 
Instructions shoul ye Aaaressed tO— | EKiocution, Gesture, Dancing, Opera, Complete Musical Education at inclusive 
=} prepa CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS DEPT., | fees, £9 9s. and £12 12s, Opera Class Saturdays, Special Training Course for 
i HE SPECT ATOR, 13 York Street, Covent Garden Teachers (approved by Teachers’ Registration Council), 
= T y Di d t, o py \ Ms enu ’ zs P 
London, W.C. 2, by first post on Tuesday of each week. Next Term begins April 28th. 
: r Prospectus and Syllabus of Local Centres and Schools Examinations (open to 
} general public) free, 
———_ t 7 : ie a 
i . } Tel. : Cent, 4459 H. SAXE WYNDHAM, 
: Go Bet, Ke. Secretary, 
RS. HEMMING, 25 Southwick Street, Hyde Park, W. 2, has | UEEN’S COLL b G E, LONDON, 
= M FUKMOHKD KOOMS TU Lit at reasonable prices, Each has gas | 
: 3 ring and meter No attendance. Use of bath, telephone.—Write for PATRON: HER [AJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA, 
=P Semel or telephone Paddington 2576 about noon British gentlewomen Vistror: THE LO st BISHOP OF LONDON, 
Six houses in the Hyde Park district Mrs. Hemming has one house PRINCIPAL: JOSEPH EDWARDS, M.A, 
where meals are provided and some attendance given. Two or three rooms . - 
=f ,vailable for married couples The Summer Term begins on May Ist. 
t vi | The College provides for Courses of Lectures for Advanced Students as well ag 
— a GENERAL EDUCATION for Younger Students. 
“= P Training is also given in Secretarial work, 
Cale hy Auction. &c. For particulars of the College, and of the School preparatory to the ‘ ‘ollege, apply 
= ade to the Warden, Miss C. KE, LEWER, 8.A., 43-45 Harley Street, W. ean whoin 
E ATESSRS.  § SOTHERBY., WILKINSON AND HODGE | information may be obtained as to the College House, in which Stude Be 3 may reskie, 
SS 4 Ne 4 AS ALS | 
| spleens 
M (Established 1744), c aera ae ae i 
E 4 34-35 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1, fYXHE CHARTERED SOCIETY OF MASSAGE AND 
) WILL SELL BY AUCTION is MEDICAL GYMNASTICS. 
a » MONDAY, April 14th, and following day, commencing at ONE o'clock precisely: — Patroness: Her MAJESTY the QUEEN, 
i Vainable PRINTED BOOKS, ILLUMINATED MANUSCRIPTS, ote., comprising ‘ 
a selection from the LIBRARY at Newburgh Priory, Yorkshire, sold by the Order This Society was founded in 1894 and Incorporated by Royal Charter, June, 1920, to 
— , Trustee of the late Sir G ge Orby Wombwell, Bt., also inc luding the property afford svientific training to educated women, and for the purpose of holding exainina- 
of Major F. J, B. Wingfield Digby, Sherborne Castle, Dorset, of Sit Hugo Fitzherbert, tions and granting certificates in Massage, Medicai Gymnastics and Medical Klectrivity, 
Bt., of Lady Fairfax-Lucy, Charlecote Park, Warwick, and of the Kt, Hon, Lord | These certificates are recoguized by the Admiralty, War Office, Ministry of Pensions, 
Northbourne, aot Cross Society, and the Medical Profession generally A List of approved Schools 


, Vew two days prior, Catalogues may be had. 


1f plates) 5s, 
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Appointments, &c., Wacant and Wanted. 





r | paeaana MERCHANT ( ‘OMP. ANY SCHOOLS, 


r EDINBURGH LADIES’ 























COLLEGE. 
E HEAD-MISTRESS WANTED. 
Merchant Company Education Board invite applications for the position 
fead-Mistress at the Kdinburgh Ladies’ College, one of the Endowed Secondary 
Schools of the Edinburgh Mercha nt Company The salary will commence at £750 
bud rise by £25 yearly to £1,00 ( jidates must have an Honours Degree or 
jiivatent and be accepted or « gible or the Scottish Teachers’ Superannuation 
sehen The successiul applicant will enter on full duty on October Ist next, but 
expected to assist in making the arrangements previous to the opening of the 
Applications with testimonials (32 copies of each, which will not be 
ved) must be lodged with the subser ber by April 2sth. Applicants must give 
ames ol three referees and state (1) professional training, (2) University training 
wd degree or ex quival ent, (3) experience, (4) age, and (5) present position 
vassing Of members of the Board will be a disqualification ; any member 
Who Wishes to see a candidate will communicate with ler 
A. C. DRUMMOND, 
ot mt Secretary. 
= The Merchants’ Hall, Edinburgh 
arch 28th, 1924 
' (EEE 
1) \ ALVERN GIRLS COLLEGE.—Wanted in May, English 
4 Specialist for advanced cours Oxford Honours Graduate preferred, 
Application should be made immediately to the PRINCIPAL, 














KEC RE T. -n Y; € ‘OMPA NION Required by a Gentleman residing 

in Le st be a Varsity man of good social position, 

read, and ut with current politieal and social events. Age about 33 

45.—Write In first instance to Box 1222, the Spectalor, 13 York Street, London, 
Wt 




















errr “INT PRINCIPAL (Lad y) for Church Sisters’ Home for 
the pero Zof parochia d diocesa yorker Kepiy, staiiag age, paroch al 
tic or o.her qualifications, and salary required to Box 3138 c/o 
‘ MAY nt, 68 | ts E.C. 4 
on -~ 2 . 
Lectures, nant &c. 
oe a ee A Ae er ek saat iia Sate diiaaieestitnainianimensiien 
i) J ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE COLLEGE FOR 
i TEACHERS, GROVE HOUSE ROEHAMPTON LANE, S.W. 15. 
DEMONSTRATION ‘SCHOOL, COLET GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W. 14. 
Chairman: Mr. ©, G. Montefiore, M.A.; Hon. Treasurer: Mr. A. Dodds Fairbairn ; 
decretary : Mr. Arthur G, Symon is, M.A For information concerning Scholarships 


a Fund and Grants fr 
Miss &, E, LAWRENCE, 


rom the Board of Education, apply to the Principal, 





° 


Ilhustrated Catalogues (7 Training Colleges may be had on application to the SECRETARY, C.S.M.M.W., 
187 Great Portland Street, W. 1 ele phone : Langham 1893. 
IR K BEC K COLL EG EX. 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, 
Principal: GEORGE SENTER, D.Se., Ph.D., F.LC, 


Evening Courses for the Degrees of the University of London in the Facutties 


Arts, Science and Laws, 


Courses in Classical French, English, German and Italian LITERATURE and 
LANGUAGE, Open to Non-Univorsity Students 

Calendar 1s., by post Is. 44. Prospectus free.—For full particulars apply to the 
SECRETARY. «wk College, Fetter Lane, B.C. 4 





Birk be 








Girls’ Schools and ‘Odlen. 
[iXoHoLr FOR 





SCHOOL GIRLS, 


HINDHUAD, SI RRE Y. 
Bracing climate. Good education. 





Miss i. Hons. Sct 


SCHOOL, CHISLEHURST, _ 
FOUNDED 1859, 


M. 5S BATCHEL( R (Oxf. 





Mistress: 


HALL 


Head- 


(Pubes 


KENT. 





Miss BRENDA NIGHTINGALE, M.A., London, 


Principals 




















Miss VIOLET M. FILLD, 
THOROUGH EDUCATION FOR GENTLEMEN’S DAUGHTERS, 
(Resident only.) 

House stands in 100 acres of ground, 11 miles from London. 
SPECIAL ATTEN’ ; ION _to MUSIC (Foreign Method), 
LANGUAGES, and ART 

LECTURES BY WELI “KNOWN PROFESSOR 

fI\HORNBANK, MALVERN WELLS. — Broad, thorough 
i Education on modern lines for Girls Gan gardening, domestic scictce 
Home care and individual attention. Sunny, airy ise in beautiful grounds, 

| situated on the hill siopes. Well recomimended.—Principal, Miss ROGEKS 
ANSDOWNE HOUSE, SWANAGE, BOARDING-SCHOOL 
L FOR GLRLS, transferred from Hampstead. Principal, Miss COND, 
Classical Tripos, Cambridge, M.A., Dublis fhorough education on modern lines, 
Pupils prepared for advanced examinations ¢ for the universities if 1 | 

Beautiful situation everlooking the bay Good garden Net Salil, Tennis, bath 
OMESTIG Science for Elder Girls on the South Coast.—Large, 
ID beautiiny appoiated lous wit mntiul pleasure grouud a 
courts overlooking the sea. Giris froin 16 ars are received for thoroug in 
Domestic Economy, and may continue studies in French, pianoforte, vi Legiligt, 
elocution, drawing, painting, and dancing Full particulars op applicaiion to D.,, 








J. Paton, 143 Caranon Street, London, H.C. 4 


DOWNS 


c/o J. A 


rINHE 





SCHOOL SEAFORD. 
Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours 
Modern History, Somerville College, Oxford. 

Bracing air from Downs and sea. 


School of 
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BRISTOL. 
THE CLERGY, 


BRANDO} 
SCHOOL FOR THE pavG uTERS 
Tar ARCHBISHOPS, THE BISHOP OF “BrISTor, AND ELEVEN OTHER BISHOPS. 
Patroness: TSE DuCHBSS OF BEAUFORT. 
Miss B. M. ALMOND, M.A., Oxon. (late Classical Lecturer, Westfield 
College, U hiversity of London). 
including Medical Atte ndance, Music (Piano and Class Singing), 


Or 


St: 


Patrons : 
Head Mistress : 


Fees : 
and Laundry. 

Bursaries are given in special cases. 

A few girls, not daughters of Clergymen, are received on higher terms. 

Good Gronvads, with Gymnasium, Art Koom, Sanatorium, Tennis Courts, and 
Playing Field at Westbury. 

Girls are prepared for the Uaiversities (Hatrance and Scholarships), and for other 
Qualifying Examinations. 

One Scholarship of the 


£70-£73 





value of £35 per annum will be awarded as the result of 
an Examination to be heid in June. Age Iimit, 10-14 (imclusive), Only daughters 
of the Clergy of the Church of Knaland are eligible. 

Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS for full particulars, 


| oo ESS HELENA COLLEGE, 


Priocipal —Miss PARKER. 











EALING, W. 5. 











BoarHing Schcol for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Special aitention to 
Languages. English Art, Muric. Large grounds. Fees, £105 to £120 a yeaz. 
Officers’ daughters, £105 a year. 
wt Micunass.’s, BOGNOR. 
LK * WOODARD (CHURCH OF ENGL AND) SCHOOL FOR GIRIS, 

__ Apply Miss B. A. WARD. B.Se.. Lady Warden. 
Be 'RNEMOUTH COLLEGIATE SCHOOLS, LTD, 
COLLEGIATE ScuooL FOR GIRLS, 
Chairman: 1 J. D. JONES, M.A., D.D. 
Principel: Miss M. DAVIE, B.A., London. 
Founded in 1900 this well-known First-class Residential School for Girls has been 


removed to the recently acquired and enlarged estate of Wentworth. 

The Grounds front Bournemouth Bay and cover an area of ten acres, The School 
is perfectly equipped for all purposes, Preparation for University, Domestic Science 
Department, &c, 

lilustrated Trospectus PRINCIPAL, 
Bournemonth. 


= H E 


from the Weit-vorth, College Road, 





RANGE » UAT O 8B. 


BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


G 


Head-Mistress: Miss L. C. DODD, 
Bracing climate, Preparation for Matriculation and interimediate Exama. Large 
garden, 3 teunis-coucts, swimming bath, gymmasium.—Apply the HEAD- | 


Mist KRESS. 


Die NSTEADS, 





HOME FARM SCHOOL, Crosby-on Eden, 
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a 
\HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—12 Scholarships and Exhipj 
“Xhj Lon 


/ (not open to members of Colle "ge or Junior School). Thesy 





(increased to £100 for special merit); “ James of Hereford” Sc), pede 5 of 
boys bora or brought up in Herefordshire: R.A. MC. && ho! os ... my hip of £3; 
to sons of Fallen Officers), Awards made for all-round excellence e- ? Of £50 (pn 

in any rosin subject. Preliminary Examination (at (; indid t Special prog 
Tuesday, May 20th, Final Examination (at Cheltenham) W ra soo rm _ Own & 
May zsth and 29th, 1924.—Apply: BURSAR, Cheltenham Colles)! 





* HOW TO BECOMY A NAVAL OFFICER ” ( cca 


containing in a concise form the regulations nating to the 








(aye limits, 13 years 4 months to 13 years 8 months) into the Rova 
Dartmouth, with instruc tions as to how to apply, &c., anda Tull illus tr aval 
of life at the College—GIKVES, Ltd. (Publication’ Dept.), “ Koya) ate desc 


21 Okt Bond Streal. Loudon, W.1 “avy Hoy 


{RESHAM’S SCHOOL, HOLT, Nobwo> 
G SCHOLARSHIPS EXAMINATION ~~ OBPOLE, 
(26th and 27th May), 















For particulacs, apply to th Head- Master; 
ast day of entry loth May, 
‘EDBERGH SCHOOL.- Ten Entrance Scholarships gn7 
hivitions, valve £100 to £i0, are cfferd roe con petirios vn He 
May 30th aal $ist ia Jonton atter a pretimina y test a par 





" 
Sel 


det 


i 


al's, Secretary, > cubergh 


URHAM SCHOOL.—The examination for I KI NG} 


SHIPS, ranging in annual value trom £20 to £7 


spply to the Head-Master’s 
























Teesday May 27th. Candidates must be under 15 o1 
Application Forms to be filled up and sent to the Cha 
Durharin, on or before May l4th.—For further particular 
BUDWORT! Head-Master, School House, Durhain 
‘HURCHER’S COLLEGE, PETERSFIEL L D, HAN 
J Head-Master, F. BE, Woodall, M.A,, F.R.G.S. (late of Oundle Sa sol) . 
£25 3e, 10d. per term.—aAll applic ations to the HEAD MA AST R’S SECRETA} 
{ RADFIELD COLLEGE. An Examination for THRis 
FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS of 90 guine hibiti 


h, and fo 





of 60 and 40 guineas and £39, will be held on 17th 
be obtained from the SECKETARY, 


aud ist 
Bradficld College, be 
i ENDCOMB COLLEGE.—An omatiniation 
May 16th and Ith for the award of an Ope 
of £60 per anaum.— Particulars can be obtained trom th 
College, Cirencester, by whom cutries should be receiv: 


{ANFORD SCHOOL, 














will be 
larship of 
Head-Mas 
i not 


W . MB BORNE 


hn Set 






later 


























Cumberiand.—School for Girls, 8 to 16. Enztish, Preach, Mathematics | An Examination will be held during the last weet 
#nu Latin. Exceptional advantages for Singing, Pianotorte (Matthay Method) and | aw g of One Scholarship, value £100, and Five o 
Eurhythmica, Dairy and poultry farming included (100 acres), Farm produce | downwards, open to boys under 14, on June Ist, If 
provided-—cream, butter, eces Six qualified Mistresses and hospital trained . same date may compete for ope oi the £¢0 5 choiarships, 
matron,—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL, of work Will by expected. For particulars pply to the 
es 
Hi “EQGHRFIBLD, REGHORN CASTLE SCHOO 
OXUKY LANE, WATFORD. j COLINT IN, MIDLOTHIAN 
Principal—Misa WALLIS. prepares BOYS for Public Schools and Dartmouth, Head-Masters, 1, MR 
Private Residential school for Girls. Tele.: “ Watford 616.’ B.A. (iormwerly Head-Master of ve rehistoa Castle Preparat ool). a 
ape 7! D 7949 ’ . wares ’ aasaens SURTON, 31.C., B.A. Healt! ty situation, 400 acres of wo and 
ss i. ELPHIN’'S CHURCH CF E NGLAND SCHOOL, | on the slopes of the Pentland Hills, Workshop, Museum, Tenn! ! 
DARLEY DALE, MATLOC | &, 
FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF CLERGY “UND LAITY. i — - 
Head-Misiresa: Miss MARGARET FLOOD, M.A. (T.C.D.), Class Tripos, _A Senior House for BOYS over 1 years of age has been opened in counecti 
Cambridge. | the above mnder the charge of it, ist RTON, MM. B.A Loys are } 
Fees: Daus shters of Clergy, £29 a term: Daughters of Laity, £40 a term. for ¢ uiversity Prelkins and olen exan:inations For pa tict ars aad Pros 
Bursaries available for Clergy daughters fulfilling couditions cf the Fouudation | 87) ty to the SECRETARY, 17 Rutland Street, E a to tie | 
Scholarship: 3 to the Universities, MASTERS a 
Apey to the HKA.)D-MISTRESS. a> ee ee 





i ARRINGTONS, CHISLEHURS KENT. 
RMIST SCHOOL FOR GIRLS (For Resident 


NONCONPO Pupiis only), 


HreaD-Mistress—Miss A, H. DAVIES (Oxford Finel Hons, School of English 
Lang. « Lit. 

Large additions to the School premises, coz 

(West House) and a School biock consisting of Assembly 


laboratories and music rooms, are now in course of erection, 


uso In May 1025, 
og for vacancies In the Summer Term, 1925, may now be made. An 
» Examination wil be held at Farringtons in December, 1924, on the results 
1 the Governors propose to award a first Entrance Scholarship, 
Por full particulars apply to the HEAD NISTRUSS, Parriagtons, 
Kent, 


‘TI. MARGARET'S St HHOOL 
Ke STIRLINGSHIRE (recognised by the Hoar: 
education on Public Sechoel Hr Preparation for 
examinations, Extensive grounds and playing fields. Two Scholarships of the 
value of £40 and £30 per annum wi I! be offered to girls under 14 on May Ist, 
on the result of an cxaintnation to be | veld in June, 1924. Autumn Term beuins 
on Sept 2 Full particulars and illustrated Prospectus scent en applica- 

HBAD-MISTILES 3, 


tion to t - 
VERDALE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Fariey 


N. Staffs. 650 feet above sea ievel. (Formerly at 


sutne a second house of residence 
Hail, classrooms, studlo, 
and will be ready for 












ChisIshurst 








POLMONT, 
Moderna 
and ciher 


FOR GIRLS, 


of 














fiall, 


Seitis, 


Oakamioor, 
Yarks.) 


Miss BE. M. PICKARD. MJ A (Class Trin.. Cartad). 


HELENS, COCKr#RMOUT 

BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS IN THE LAKE DISTRICT. Moun 
tain and set alr. Principal: Miss WHIEKELGR. Special ters for clergy:ncu’s, 
ministers’, and missionarics’ daughters, Entire charge if desired. 


MALYERN GIRLS COLLEGE, 


An examination for Scholarships and E. shibitiens will be held the third week in 
May, 124, for candidates under 15 years of age. A certain number of Bursuries 
me “also be awarded, For further partic ulars apply to the SE CRETARY. 


Head-Mistress Noardere only. 


tT. 








; 0 PARENTS ABROAD OR GUARDIANS.—A Loctor and 


Wife (both University Graduates) with youna fainily will receive one 
or two more children of nursery age. P.N.E.U. methods. Trained Governess 

















and Norland Nurse kept. Well-eppointed heuse and nurserica tu South of 
England. Own cows, poultry. Uighest references exchanged.—M.D., e/o 
Follor’s Advertising Omtccs, 99 New Bond Street, W. 1 

for SMALL CHILDREN of 4 to 8 held 


( YLASSES 
J by Miss A. WOOD at West Lodge, Pembroke Gardens, 
methods employed. Highest references given. 


Rous’ Schools and Colleges. 


LDENHAM SCHOOL, ELS STREE, an _ an Examination will be 
held on May °%h-sist, 


at which about Pive Entrance Scholarships will 


W. 8. Up-to-date 














be offered to boys under 15 on May ist,—-Varticulars from the HEAD-MASTLA, 























U PPINGHAM SCHOOL.—A Qualifying nination will 
hekt oa 2 4 Z 

















ty Zist, le2s, for about scven O r v | 
Three ci L385 to ki y per annum, aad Four or Fiveot 4 
close May 16th.—For further particulars and i rt i Hi 
BE h ‘GDON SCHOOL, BERKS. Public Scn al } du at 
A iighly nlifled staff. Four leaving Scholarships of £75 to Oxic 
buildings, iz jug Chapel, Laboratorics, Gyranasium, Workshop, Boathouse, 
bai Cricket, Athletics, Swimming, Kowing, O.T.C. F* £3] 


Apply W. M. GRUNDY, MAA. Hi 


YKRAMLINGH AM. CULLEUE, SUPROLA 
1 PUBLIC SCH UUL incorporated by Royal Charter, 


President fhe EARL of STRADBROKE 





340 feet abow 
CADETS 





Lead-Master: PB. W. SLOCKS, Esq. M 

APPLIC a for VACANCIES should be mvie > the HEAD-MASTI i 
CECRETAR 

{ yr ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK.—Recog pnized by thi 


Magnificent bullding In beantiful situ 
Special ENGINEERING class for 
Head-Master: [f. V. PLUM, MLA 


Pp UBLIG AND PREPARATORY 





Army Conse. 
Dartuvor. N AV AL 


ea iaci ug 








HOOL: 


YEAR 








THE PUSLIC SCHOOLS BOOK 1024 
(Oficial Reference Book of the UWead-Masters’ Conference, bton 
chester, Kugby, &.). l 

THE zg GIRLS’ SC HOOT, YEAR ROOK ig2 
(Official Reference Look of the eu i-Mistre 38 nad Association, Che 





St. Paul's, Wycombe 


Coilege, 

















row i 
H. F. W. DEANE & SONS, Tt f PRESS, LTD 
21 Museum Street, London, W.c. 1 
Foreign. 

Mule PRINCIPALS OF ELMWOOD  SCHOU 

HARROGATE, are opening a branch in Geneva for thirty pupils, oi whow 
more thua half are English. Sound education in modern languages, onl 5 
Vacancies for three in May. Fees, 120 guineas yearly Apply the SH ARY 
———————— nn 





Scholastic Agencics. 


ws 





YCHOOLS Information and carefully consider 
Ss advice can be obtained from 
TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd, 


Scho lastic Agents, 
who have many years’ experience and extensive informs 
tion of schools, vocational training, and all forms 
occupation at home and abroad. 


ee tene 





YNAREERS. write for free booklets “ON THE CHOICE OF 4 
SCHOOL” and “ON THE CHOICE OF A ¢ “AREES 
61 CONDUIL STREET, LONDON, W.1, ‘"Phoues: Gerrard $272 and 327% 








Cliff o 
Telep 





Phon 
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sScHO OLS, at 


ABOUT 
TUTORS’ ESTABLISHMENTS. 


CONTINENT, 


ICE 
D vs or on the 


and 


DOMESTIC ECONOMY SCHOOLS, &c., 
is given free of charge by 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING & CO., 


Telephone: Regent 4926. 


-yille Street, London, W.1. 
scacidi Established 1873. 


Educational Agents. 
Thring & Co. are personally acquainted with nearly all Schoo! 








Meset® oat ope nr They will also be glad to supply full information about 
ponents 1 giving a course of training in Domestic Keonomy, Secretarial Work, 
estabiis ticulture. 
Agriculture = ARG WHATEVER IS MADE TO PARENTS 
HOOLS FoR BOYS hy GIRLSB. 
10 TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXA 


ECE a ING DELICATE OR BACKW ARD BOYS FOR 
ECIAL CARE AND TUITION. 
lad paTON, having an up-to-date knowledge of the Best Schools 
rs in this COL NTRY and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to ALD 
tS by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and Trustworthy information. 
PARES of the pup i, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be  ?, 
ae PATON, viucational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C 


Telephone: Centr al os. 
Pribate Cuition, 

— GW. HARRIS 

TR. G. HARRIS, B.A. 

M much bow e and much prepares PUPILS 


Entrance Scholarships, Littlego, Responsions, Bank of En 


CLERGY R 


Messrs. 








&c. 





tor the following exam. : 
gland, 











Author rs, Oypetv iting ‘fr. 
PI at Be ck 
Roxaer MASSEY, LITERARY AG 
V 





ENT. 























Giood Stories, & required. 
Send stamp for prospectus to ; 
' ONALD MASSE \ Kuightrider Stree Doct: re’ Commons. I C. 4. 
you URNALISM AND SHORT ‘STORY WRITING. — Private 
’ Tuition by Mr. Robert Machray B.A. Cantab Ihe Misses NEAL and 
TUCKER Waiter House, 52 Bedford Street, W.C. 2 
)ARN Money by Your Perv. Unique postal course: how 
J to write, what to write a it, where to sell Expert guidance, real training, 
Jilustrated booklet free Rege Institute (Dept. 85), 13 Victoria Street, S.W. 1. 
i. ~ N Authorship, Journalism, Article or Story Writing. 
#50! expert tuition. Recommended by leading Ekditors.—- W rite 
tae te Authorshity London College of Authorship, 37 (S) Albemarle St.. W. 1 
88. LYPEWRITTEN 10d. per 1,000 words. Carbon copies 3d. 
per 1,000 words. Duplicating, Translations. Accuracy and dispatch.— 


MONA STUART, 14 Frewin Road, 8.W. 18, 


ri\YPEWRITING, Is. 1,000 words; carbon 3d. 
tity, Illegible writing speciality. 200 testim«e ated, inctating Belen Mathers’. 
Expedient Typing Ce. (1), 69 Lower Clapton Road, E.5, 


TY PEWR ITING _ AND D DUP LICATING. 
per 1,000 words. 


Ms Is, 
__ Hiss NANCY McFARL \NE (*C”), 11 Palmeira Avenue, Westcliff. 


Tr WRITING AND DUPLICATING, MSS., &c., accurately 


typed. Mrs. GILL, 170 Ladbroke Grove, London, W. 10, 


Financial, &c. 


EFORMED INNS.—Ask for Descriptive List (gratis) of 170 


Inns and Hotels managed by the People’s KRetreshment House Association, Ltd, 


London, 


Reduction quan- 
Est, 





1909 




















i 


__?.RLA,, 


193 Regent Street, W. 1. 


Bpdros, &c. 
residents enjoy Hotel 


HYDRO 
a Hydro. Beautiful position on West 
Resident Physician (M.D.). 


Ltd., St 


Hotels, 


A? BOURNEMOUTH 

Comforts with the advantages of 

Cliff overlooking Bay and Pines. Masseur, 

Telep.: 341 

( {UESTS received in private country house. 
DALGLEISH, The Lodge, 


George's “House, 




















Masseuse : 





‘lerms from 34 gns, 
we 





k inclusive. 








a week 








Xr. 
ELLE 


ours, 





(CHURCH RS’ 


GLU B. 


AND RAIL. 


TT RAV 


INCLUDES HOTELS 





{7 7s., 14 days’ BELGIAN SEA-COAST, Excursions Ypres, Bruges, 
&e, 

£12 12s, LAKE OF LUCERNE, 14 days’ Hotels and Excursions 
Rigi, Burgenstock, &e. 

£13 13s, LUGANO for ITALIAN LAKES, MILAN, &c., &e. 

{17 lis. VENICE AND ITALIAN LAKES, STRESA, GAR- 
DONE-RIVIERA. 

Illustrated Booklet, Hon. Sec., Colonel FERGUSSON, C.M.G., 
3ar Albany Courtyard, Piccadilly, London, W. 1. 

#URTHER DETAILS OF ESCORTED TOURS 








and Announcements of Steamship Lines will be found on page 618, 


(Honours) Cantab., who has had 











LC.s., First Conjoint, : 3 a ve 
ljim., don Matric., Oxford and Cambridge Locals, Junior Administrative, 
in a! tui and smal! classes,—For particulars apply 3 Rathbone Place, W. 1 
ndividus 
Tel Museum $506,_ 
—TAMMERING. THE BE: SLEY ‘REATMENT. — The only 
\ rational one, Cloth bound ss free from KE, J, Ketley, Tarrangower, 
Wilk jen Lane, N.W. ; ete ae 
1, LOC TION. — Mr. CHARLES SEYMOUR will forward 
articulars of his Private Lessons in Public Speaking ; Vocabulary ; 
i. SEQUENCE OF IDEAS, EXTEMPORE SPEAKING, 
Voice Stren etheni ng Re iting Breathing 101 Stri md, wes. 2. (Gerrar 1 6697 ) 


| 


} 
| 


Pembury, Tunbridge Wells. 


Phone *omburv 
( YUESTS Received in Country Vicarage (Suffolk). Terms | 
qT 3 gns Lox 1221, the Spectator, 13 York Street, London, W.C, 2, | 


| 


AT RR a i I 


Viele. 


S. 





i. = =F es 


Manufacturers of THE ORIGINAL AN'TI-CORROSION PAINT. Unequall 
for the protection of all exposed wood, 


iron, brick and compo surfaces. 
all —, one patterns and particulars write 
ALTER CARSON «& SONS, Battersea, 
1” A TOOTH AND EXTRA FOR METAL 
for all discarded artificial teeth we keep. 

» paid. Misleading or fictitious promises not 
feo nding L(gh prices for disused Jewellery, 
by return (Bankers, Midland Bank, Ltd.) 





8.W. 11 


London, 





PLATES guaranteed 

Highest prices that can actually 
advertised. £20 oz, for Platinum, 
precious Stones and Scrap. Cash 


B, W. DEMBO, 7 The 


Dp" STLESS SCHOOLS.—Use 
floors during Easter Vacation, 


Mall, Clifton, Bristol, 











e “FLOR 1G iE NE” (Regd.) on all 


A single application allays the dust for a 














| whole term or longer, purifies the air, prevents infection, preserves floors, Greatly 
saves labour, time and money, easily applied by unsk#lled.—The “ DUST-ALLAY ER” 

| CO., 4 Vernon Place, Blooms bury Squa re, W.C, !, Governm nt Contractors 
36 QO GUARANTE ED EGA iS for preserving, 45s., carr. paid 
at owner's risk, 50s. at Company’s i k.—LKE, Llandrillo, Merioneth, 














“A SUIT, TE OVERCOAT’ OR COSTUME turned and retailored 















































successfully. For descriptive booklet and price list, write THE INVISIBLE 
REPAIR COMPANY, Dept. , St. Martin’s Court, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 4. 
*Phone: City 1170. We collec 
REAL SA\ ING. -WE TURN SUITS, OVERCOATS, 
COSTUMES, &c., equal to new Write for descriptive price list or send 
garments for free estimate, or we collect,—LONDON TURNING CO, (Dept. A.), 
16, Chardmore Road, London, N, 16, "Phone Dalston 4777. 
HE BEST WAY 10 GET GOOD BACON. Sant for aside 
of Fisher's “ Pee all about 42 Ibs.) at 10jd. per Ib, (smoked or unsmoked), 
rail paid, guarantecd prime quality and to ke for two u ths Compare this 
price with any others. List free. Cash or satisiactory references, 
WM. FISHER, Bacon Curer, Bristol 
| AVE YOUR OWN BOOKP LATE. Your own Arma, 
Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated. Artistic aud original work, 
from £2 2s. Speciimens sent free -HENRY B. WARD, 57 Mortimer Street 
Loudon, W. 1 
RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT. —Hig ghest V Value 
e's assured. Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 1: Silver, 15s. 
Gold, £2 on Platinum. Cash or offer by return. Ji offer n cepted, parecl 
returned p st free st prices paid for Old Gold and silver Jewellery (brokea 
or Otherwise). Satisiaction guaranteed by the relia firm 
§ CANN «& _CO., 694 Market Street Manchester Estd. 1850 
Co ‘KROACHES exterminated by “Blattis.’ Simple, safe and 
pleasant to us Cleared them from Shetlield Wo t kK. Howart 
F.Z.S., by request of the Government pt ob i thi | Vins, 1s, 6 
Zs, Sd., 5s., post free from HOWAKTHS, 473 ¢ rk Lon oad, Shetfield, or 
through your Chemists, Army and Navy Stores, and all bOOT’S Brancl 








ESIDENT PATIENTS.—Illustrated Booklet describing the 


I 


residences, &c., of numerous DOCTORS in all parta—Town, Co intry, 
Seaside—who receive PRIVATE PATIENTS (Mental Neurasthenics, Maternit» 
invalids, &c.).— Post free on application to Mr. A. V. STOREY, General Manage, 
Medical, &c., Association, Ltd., 12 Stratford Place, Oxford Street, W. 1 








If the bonus lately declared continues uninter- 
rupiedly an assurance for £1,000 payable 
at the end of 25 years (or at death), which 
costs about £40 a year, will produce £1,500 


at the end of the term. 


quitable Life 
ssurance Society 


Mansion Street, nc. Z. 
W. Palin Elderton, Actuary and Manager. 


House London, 


No Commission. 


No Shareholders. 








T OOKS.—Dumas’ Celebrated Crimes, 8 vels., £5 5s.; Rupert 
Brooke’s Collected Poems, Riccardi Press, 1919, £2; The Vatler, an Ilus- 
trated Journal of Society and the Drama, pre fusely illus., 46 vois., fine lot, £21; 
, Historic Worcestershire, large paper copy, £2 2s Kelly’s London Directory with 


| 
| 
| 








County Suburbs, 27s. 6d., 1923; Maupass Novels, cot plete in English, 10 vols,, 
£3; Ency, Bibl 4 vols., half morocco, £3 3s. ; Green’s History English People, 
4 vols. ey .; Lord Morley’s Works, 15 vols., £15 15s Geo, Elict’s Works 
and Life, 24 vol £5 5 Almanach de Gotha, ranging from 1801 to 1843, 24 5 p 
£5 5s.; Yule’s Travels of Marco Polo, 2 vols. 1903, £4 48, WANTED, Farrer’s 
Eaves of the Woetd, 2 vols., 1917; Seoti’s Cathedral Build EK. BAKUR’S 
Great Bookshop, John “Bright Str t, I ) 
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IS GERMANY DISARMED ? 
THE PRESENT STATE 


OF GERMANY 


By BRIG.-GENERAL J. H. MORGAN, late 
Deputy Adjutant-General on the Inter-Allied 
Military Commission of Control in Germany. 





“No one who wishes to understand the European situation 
should fail to read this little book, which, we should add, has 
the advantage of being admirably written. ere can be very 
few Englishmen so well qualified to speak as to the facts.”— 
The Times Literary Supplement. 

“ This picture of Germany proves General Morgan to be a man 
of outstanding intellectual quality with altogether superior gifts 
of acute observation and sound judgment. Rarely has any 
foreigner achieved such a penetrating and exhaustive study of 
the distracted, fearful condition of our unhappy country. Extra- 
ordinarily striking.”—Vossische Zeitung (Berlin). 

“ General Morgan has given us a picture of post-war German 
pentetty deserving the close study of Englishmen.”—M orniny 
ost. 


“ This little book makes one think. His independence of judg- 
ment, with its play of light and shade, gives his testimony an 
exceptional interest.”—lLe Temps (Paris). 


SECOND EDITION. 2s. 6d. met. Postage 3d. extra. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON PRESS, Ltd., 
17 Warwick Square, London, E.C. 4. 


























|| THE NEW ANATOMY OF HEALTH 
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GAY & HANCOCK’S LIST 


Success at Auction Bridge. 
A volume of Practical Suggestions. 
and Revised Laws. 

By FRANK ENGLAND. "cap 
Cloth. 5s. net; postage 3d. 





8vo. Pp. 240. 


Purple Hours. 
sy PHILIP MACER-WRIGHT. 
by G. K. Chesterton. F’cap 8vo. 
5s. net; postage 3d. 


A Life Unveiled. 


With 
Pp. 174. 


Foreword 
Buckram. 


With the New 


With Introduction by John Burroughs. Demy 8vo. | 
Ip. 352. Cloth. 8s. 6d. net; postage 6d. 
“An analysis of the adolescent mind. An unveiling of the 


emotions of a soul.” 


The Shepherd of the People. 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN. A Novel. 
By SIDNEY HERBERT BURCHELL, Author of 
“ My Lady of the Bass,” etc. 7s. 6d. net; postage 4d. 


Publicity That Pays. 
All about Advertising. 
By A. LEONARD SUMMERS. Cr. 8vo. Pp. 
Cloth. 5s. net; postage 3d. 


192. 


Birds and Their Young. 
By T. A. COWARD, M.Sc., F.Z.S. With 12 Coloured 
Illustrations by Roland Green. Crown 4to. 32 Pen 
and ink sketches. Cloth. 10s. 6d. net; postage 9d. 
Spectator: “ This is a book of great merit.” 





London: 34 Henrietta St., Covent Garden, W.C.2 












































Author of \ 
Areata,” “ The Hair and the Nervous System,” “ Anzmia and the Hair,” &c. 








THE HUMAN HAIR: 


Why it Falls Off or Turns Grey and the Remedy. 
BY PROF. HARLEY PARKER. 


“Scalp Massage,” “Uric Acid and the Hair,” 


“Everybody should read this book.”—Scotsman. 
“He gives most reliable and up-to-date information 
upon the causes, and cure, of all scalp and hair troubles.” 
—Lady’s Pictorial. 
“The precepts he lays down for the preservation and 
restoration of the hair are simple, lucid and convincing.” 


—Medical Record. 


J. HARLEY PARKER, Ltd. (Desk 37), 
117 St. George’s Road, Belgravia, London, S.W. 1. 
Consultations Free. ’Phone : 


Victoria 2215. 


* Alopecia 


Send 2d. postage for a copy of this clever and instructive Book to 





There are Sex Books and Sex Books. For clean, : 
forward information there is only one helen, honest. straight 
Life and Race Series published by the proprietors of the The 
Monthly Magazine, “ Health and Efficiency.” The books de beg 
pander to weakness or prejudice, and cannot possibly be at 
fused with the other kind of literature sold in certain quarten, 
WISE WEDLOCK 6/9 
By Dr. G. COURTENAY BEALE. The Standard volume 
on Birth Control. 
THE REALITIES OF MARRIAGE 6/9 
By ~ = COURTENAY BEALE. A Book of Guidance 
or ults. 


SEXUAL PHYSIOLOGY 9/6 - 
z by Dr. R. T. TRALL. The only Authentic Edition, “'~ = 
= Illustrated. , 
= MANHOOD 3/ 
By CHARLES THOMPSON. The Facts of Life presented ~!" 
to Men. 
MATRIMONY 3/ 
By MONA BAIRD. The Truth about Marriage. : 
= WOMANHOOD 3 
= By MONA BAIRD. The Facts of Life for Women. : 
~ GIRLHOOD 3/ 
= By MONA BAIRD. The Facts of Life for Girls. F 
= BOYHOOD 3/. 


= By CHARLES THOMPSON. 

= to Boys. 

HOW TO LOVE 3/. 
By WALTER M. GALLICHAN,. The Art of Courtship 
and Marriage. 

YOUTH and MAIDENHOOD, or Sex Knowledze for 
Young People. By WALTER M. GALLICHAN, 

THE LURE OF LOVE 
By Dr. ROBERTSON WALLACE, M.B., C.M. 
for future Brides and Benedicts, 


The Facts of Life presented 
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A Manual 


_ 


= A Course of Training in Health and Physical Culture by 
the Editor of “ Heattu anp Erricrency.”’ s 
SPECIAL OFFER.—The Complete Library of 12 Books 

as above, 45/- post free. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF MARRIAGE 8/. 


By WALTER M. GALLICHAN. A genuine attempt to 
break down the wall of ignorance which obscures the 
truth about sex relations. 

STERILE MARRIAGES 6/9 
By J. DULBERG, M.D., J.P., Medical Referee to the 
Manchester and Salford County Courts. 


A TEXT-BOOK OF SEX EDUCATION 8/- 


By WALTER M. GALLICHAN, 


subject of passing interest. 


A valuable book on a 


WOMAN’S WILD OATS 6/9 


By C. GASQUOINE HARTLEY. A vigorous work on 
woman’s problems and the relations of the sexes. 


THE CRITICAL AGE OF WOMAN 6/9 


By WALTER M. GALLICHAN. A book that should 
cheer many a woman on the verge of the meneopaus: 


THE GREAT UNMARRIED 6/9 


= By WALTER M. GALLICHAN. 
LETTERS TO A YOUNG MAN ON LOVE AND 
HEALTH. 


By HANNA RION. A complete history of this n d 


with important medical records and personal accounts 


of mothers. 
= WOMAN IN CHILDHOOD, WIFEHOOD AND 
== MOTHERHOOD. By Dr. M. SOLIS-COHEN 


y. Ilus 
trated with Plates, Scientific Drawings, Half-tonc 


Engravings, and a Mannikin Chart of Colours. 22/. 


_ , Send for these important books to-day 
Each price includes postage and a copy of “ Health and Efficiency 
= Send Cheque or P.O. to 


= HEALTH PROMOTION, LTD., 









By WALTER M. GALLICHAN. 5/- : 
= PAINLESS CHILDBIRTH IN TWILIGHT SLEEP 1/6 = 
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= 182 Efficiency House, Paternoster Square, Londen, E.C.4. : 
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A REMARKABLE 
BOOKSELLING SERVICE 


a. Any book supplied on the day of publication. 
2. Separate departments for beautifully bound 
books, second-hand and rare books, book-plates, 
and bc okbinding. 


3. We superintend the “een, classification, cataloguing, 
and cleaning of private libraries. 


4. We maintain a literary service bureau. 


5. We conduct a mail-order and telephone service which 
gives immediate and intelligent attention to al! orders. 


Send for Catalogues 
JOHN and EDWARD 


BUMPUS, Ltd. 
350 Oxford St., London,W.1 
*"Phones— Mayfair 1223 and 1224 
By appointment to H.M. the King 
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1} | MACMILLAN’S NEW BOOKS j i a 
ht. | aN, 
The SN a ae " ‘ <2 ae 
oi SIR HARRY POLAND. re 5 
on- 8 ay 
i ers? Ye. aan Born 1788, died 1824 ee 
BAR. REMINISCENCES OF THE CAREER | 5 ’ he Ee 
SIR HARRY POLAND. <<, y ue, 
/9 nal ERNEST BOWEN-ROWLANDS. _ With ff] es THE OXFORD BYRON es 
Portraits. Ové : 18s. net. | ton Following the text of the 1867 edition which was oN 
/6 he Daily Telegraph: “A book that is crammed with | 8 collated with the original MSS. With Byron’s aye 
g it ; resting reminiscence and story. It speaks in kindly |? Prefaces and Notes and a _ portrait. In the re 
: te of other great folk of the past, of the crimes that ‘on OXFORD POETS and OXFORD STANDARD a 
5 = ane | our forebears, and is bound to receive, as it merits | Se AUTHORS Series, in cloth and in leather bindings, eae 
: vast body of readers.” | & from 7/- net, and 4/- net. A Miniature Edition at) 
: a vast Ni Re a on Oxford India paper in 4 vols. in case and in pe 
= q | & 2 vols. without case XY 
: DEMOCRACY AND LABOUR. | es « VOls. V 10ut Case, “, 
: py F. J. C. HEARNSHAW, M.A, LL.D. 8vo > ee * 
10s. Or. net. | ?§2 SELECTED POEMS ee 
: he Saturday Review: “ Mr, Hearnshaw’s book, =— its | 2 Inthe WORLD'S CLASSICS and OXFORD exe 
= treasury of terse statceme nt, 1S psn to be recommended | ie POCKET POETS. From 2s. net. Separate poems, ota 
= — | ar) plain text or with notes, are also published. ne, 
2 iN QUEST OF EL DORADO. | Coe From 6d, cos 
: Ly STEPHEN GRAHAM ovo. 12s. n 3 EX2 
= - . | seo yt j _ y r r SY x Y x6", 
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: ! warren sh | Ox TIONS OF THE LAST DAYS OF <3 
& 2 §.4 FF £ | Os ’ ‘ + rr ; Gi CAN: 
; RICHARD THE LION Ses We SHELLEY AND BYRON ne, 
3 By KATE 1 <GATE, Author of “ John Lacklan S32 w; - md et 
= — 16s. net | 3a Vith an Introduction by Edward Dowden. In He 
= el er } . 3 | “ua the Oxford Miscellany Series. 3s. 6d. net so 
= \ mely interesting volume | 2 aN 
= a = —— ~ | Ss we 
= pata | 2 , 19 EN “ 7 T r a 
- REALITY ‘AND RELIG ION. MEDITATIONS | pe MACAULA Y’S ESSA Y ON BYRON a 
: nad GOD, MAN, AND NATURE. Coa In the Oxford Plain Texts Series, 6d. oe 
: By SADHU SUNDAR SINGH. With an Introduc- 9} 9g ay 
) = =f hy Canon Sri r Syo. 2s. 6d. net. iS2 oe RO eo — re, 
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: \| THE FOREIGN EXCHANGES. 

: : you want to read Being the Newmarch Lectures for 1922-23 delivered by 

= ; A. W. Pin, Cin BA Author or” Economic 
can be obtained through the Circulating Library of ae An Introductory Study.” Demy 8vo. Cloth, 


The Times Book Club. And just when you 
want to read it 

The unique feature of this Library is that, with the 
few special exceptions mentioned in the Prospectus, 
any hook not on the Library shelves when vou ask 


Illustrated by several diagrams and charts showing the 
course of the exchanges 




















for it will be specially bought for vou from the REVOLUTION AND COUNTER- 
Publishers. SSS REVOLUTION IN HUNGARY. 


Book Lending Service By Prof. OSCAR JASZI. Translated by FE. W. 
DICKES. With an Introduction by R. W. SETON- 
WATSON. Demy 8vo. 236 pp. Cloth. 15s. 











How near to perfection this 
is may be judged from the following testimonials, all 
received during the past three months :- 








“To say that I am pleased with your 7 to This book is devoted to an analysis of Hungary’s three 
yn it altogether too mildly. I regard ‘ The Times revoluti 5 —t Radical Revolution of October, 1918 the 
Book Club as absolutely the most perfect Library revolution he Radical Revoliutic iy ctobe er — 
Service in the whole world, and shall remain a sub- Communist Revolution of March, 1919, and the Whit 
scriber as long as | have eyes to read with.” Counter-revolution of \ug ust, 1919, 
iin © : Its author speaks with an intimate knowledge oi the 
i can only reiterate after four years experience aes P y belonging - f te] oO e pro 
Gah it te aendnine howe eouiieds yous Guaanaenl facts, and though belonging ver} de initely t the pro 
Section is. I never fail to obtain immediately books, | gressive camp, never allows his critical faculty to be 
not novels, directly after: c—s ation. I often | silenced 
wonder what | should do without your Book Club.’ | 
e ma ee ee 
“Sir Jj B desires to convey to the . 
Librarian and his Assistants his deep appreciation SOCIAL INSURANCE UNIFIED and other 
of the extraordinary care and attention given to his ° ° ? ° 
requests throughout the year. Nothing could have Essays (including Mothers’ Pensions). 
been more atisfactory.” H Clot] c 
; 3 H yin. -3¢, 
; : 
: : By JOSEPH L. COHEN, M.A., of the Depariment 
es ea2 ' y J : ’ * 
j Write for Rates and Conditions of Economics, Cambridge University. Author of 
: of 4 = i "et : 7 
3 " ‘ P ° Insurance Against Unempicyment, Insurance by 
of Subscription to the Librarian, laduaiey Examined.” 40, 
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Che Cimes Book Club, nasser ean sasenasrantncie 
42 | Wigs smore Street, London, W.1 _— ggg eR Pa di fg 
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George Allen & Unwin, Lita. 


e 
The Triumph of Lord Palmerston 

By B. KINGSLEY MARTIN. 10s. 6d, 

By a careful study of the shifts and variations in public opinion prior to the entry of England into 

the Crimean War the author seeks to discover the elements which determine popular judgments on 
political issues. The book contains an interesting and lucid analysis of the Press in this period and, 
in addition to a full study of Palmerston, throws new light on such personalities as Lord Aberdeen, 
Lord John Russell, and Delane. Some important and hitherto unpublished letters of Queen Vi ictoria 
form an interesting feature in this account of the interactions between Statesmen, Press, and Public, 











The Revival of Europe: Can the League 
of Nations Help? 


By H. G. ALEXANDER. 
Cloth, Paper, 3s. 6d. 
The book relates the underlying principles of a 


healthy political life with the practical action required 
if Europe is to be saved from relapsing into barbarism. 


5s. ; 


A Short History of International Inter. 


course 
By C. DELISLE BURNS. Cloth, 5s.; Paper, 3s. 6d, 


“A masterly little book. It deals with the Master- 
Key of the world’s most urgent problems. It should 
be a compulsory task for all editors, preachers, and 
teachers to read it. A most arresting book.” 

—Public Opinion, 








instance, can understand better than Rolland all 
though he may not follow the great Oriental. 


: o 

Mahatma Gandhi 

By ROMAIN ROLLAND. 5s, 

A better combination of author and subject could scarcely be conceived, 


mind of another race, another civilization, eminently fitted to estimate intelligently the great con- 
trasts with Western ideas presented by several aspects of Gandhi’s 


Rolland is a great 


teaching. No Westerner, for 
that Gandhi fears from the industrialization of India, 





Margaret Ethel MacDonald 


3y the Right Hon. J. RAMSAY MACDONALD. 


My Musical Life 








“ 


‘ it should be read by every 
titioner who has to deal with children.” 
—-Nex 

Psychoanalysis and Fésthetics 
As Exemplified by a Study of the poetic Symbolism 
in the Works of Emile Verhaeren. By CHARLES 
BAUDOUIN. Translated by EDEN and CEDAR 
PAUL. 16s. 
“The volume is such that it should not be neglected 
cither students of the Freudian method or of 


mec dical prac- 


» Statesman. 


by 


Cloth, 5s.; Paper, 2s. 6d. By WALTER DAMROSCH. 18s, 
“His biography of her—one of the most moving in 
our language—should be read whatever our “A fascinating book. . . A most engaging, 
political opinions."—Church Times. entrancing volume.”—7.P.’s and Cassell’s W eekly 
© 
Psychology of Early Childhood 
3y Prof. W. STERN. Translated by ANNA BARWELL. 16s. 
“The volume must be regarded as the leading contribution to this important subject."—Daily News. 
Love in Children and its Aberrations Our Fear Complexes 
A book for Parents and Teachers. By OSKAR yw ) BC! an NEST B. 
PFISTER. ‘Translated by EDEN and CEDAR By nn a Oe EM ~ 
PAUL. 45, HOAG. 7s. 6d. 


The authors present their ideas on fear in relation 
to nervous disorders and character peculiarities in a 
manner free from prejudice, superstition, religi ous 
bias, and scientific dogma, and in a style not too difficult 
for any intelligent reader. 


The Recreating of the Individual 


A study of Psychological Types and Their Relation 








“The book is good fun. 
“ Full of real humour.”—7imes. 


Verhaeren.”—Yorkshire Post. to Psychoanalysis. By B. M. HINKLE. 18s. 
e e 
An Hour from Victoria 
By E. V. KNOX. 4s. 6d. 


Packed with the gentle satire at which ‘Evoe’ 


is a master.” 
—Daily Express. 





Fleeting Follies 


By MICHAEL A. LEWIS. 2s. 


“Mr. Lewis’s humour, Gilbertian alike in its form 
and substance. The songs he sings are new and 
owe their felicity to a very personal neatness.”—7imes. 


Tunnel Trench 3s. 6d. 

A Play in Three Acts. By HUBERT GRIFFITH. 

It is a war play in the strictest sense, the whole action 

taking place in France. Its object is to show the 

emotions and psychology of combatants while waiting 

for and during the progress of the battle, and is the 
first play to be published dealing with these things. 
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